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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Almost all the daily news under the heading of War 
has been concerned with peace ; the allusions to ‘‘ un- 
impeachable sources” and ‘‘ trustworthy authority” 
for the negotiation of peace grow more frequent. 
Previously the tendency to exaggerate the disturb- 
ances within Russia has been due principally = 


the amiable delight in other people’s misfortune. 
To-day, in France even more than England, the dis- 
turbances are emphasised because it is felt that they 
are the most powerful of all peace agents. It is 
asserted not only that peace was discussed and accepted | 
in principle at a meeting of the Tsar with M. de Witte | 


~ and Count Lamsdorff but that President Roosevelt of | 


all people has been appointed by the Japanese as 
peacemaker-in-chief. Probably much the strongest | 
pressure put upon both Governments comes from inter- 
national finance. The thrifty population of France is 
thoroughly alarmed at the drop in Russian 4 per cents ; 
and these were bought by those interested in maintain- 
ing Russian credit with even more furious zeal than was 
shown this week by the queues of people fighting out- 
side Parr’s Bank for their chance of the Japanese loan. 


The idea 
Linievitch will give battle to the Japanese and his 
rather remarkable address to his troops telegraphed to | 
the Tsar on Thursday suggests it. The outposts of | 
the two armies are within twenty miles of each other, | 
and there is reason to believe that the right wing of the 
Japanese is advancing rapidly to the north, while from 
Chinese sources comes a report of a Japanese column 
nearly thirty miles north-east of Si-pin-gai. In any | 
event the Japanese show a determination to keep | 
up the pressure. Though the alleged proclamation | 
that they intend to occupy Harbin in the middle of | 
April is probably a canard, they may well intend to cut | 
off Vladivostok at once. It is already rumoured that | 
the line to Harbin has been cut by Japanese advancing | 


revails in S. Petersburg that General | 


from Korea and that the Port Arthur siege guns 
are being transported to that neighbourhood. The 
Baltic fleet has been sighted 250 miles north-east of 
Madagascar, and more is likely to be heard of it, as it 
must be crossing several important trade routes. 


If peace is to depend on internal disorder it may be 
long postponed. In the many little rumours of dis- 
satisfaction and tumult, from Poland, from Finland and’ 
even the neighbourhood of S. Petersburg, is no sign of 
any rising which can compare with the state of agita- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, where the 


' concourse of races has established a peculiar position. 


In Yalta the rioters appear to be in entire command. 
of the situation and no attempt has been made to re- 
press them by the military. The damage to property 
has been great by arson and looting. Damage to 
the property of a French colony at Sevastopol is 
estimated at over £12,000 and the Consul has 
left. With the exception of the burning of the 
Zhukoff oil works, which is an unpleasant sign, the 
disorder, still described in the London press as anarchy 
and revolution, is chiefly confined to agrarian move- 
ments of the peasants, who are persuaded of the land- 
owners’ hostility to the Tsar. At Birjutsk the estate 
of Prince Jussupoff was looted on Thursday, and the 
property of German settlers at Caseno has been appro- 
priated by the peasants. The Finnish petition to the 
Tsar against the unpopular military edict passed in 
1go1 has been granted. 


Interest in the situation in Morocco, hitherto languid, 
was stimulated to acuteness by Wednesday’s debate in 


_ the Reichstag. The situation had three facts: M. Saint- 


René-Taillandier was at Fez and in spite of much 
talking was not making progress. Indeed one of the 
French papers asserts that compensation is demanded. 
of France for previous acts at Figig and on the 
Algerian frontier, and this opposition was growing as the 
visit of the German Emperor to Tangier approached. 
Coincidently with this definite steps, it was known, were 
being taken by Germany to get trade concessions on. 
the Atlantic coast, principally at Mogador in South 
Morocco. In addition it is freely suggested, though 
the French press has rather avoided the suggestion, 
that German diplomats at Fez have been all along the 
original cause of the French ambassador’s difficulty. 
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At the time of the Anglo-French agreement Germany 
seems to have adopted a non-committal attitude in 
regard to the bargain as to Egypt and Morocco. She 
was ‘ semi-officially informed” and apparently raised 
no objection. But this abstention from immediate 
opposition, much emphasised by the German socialists, 
did not involve any very definite obligations. Germany 
‘seeks no territories”, but her commercial interests 
in Morocco, she claims, are so great and are so rapidly 
developing that she cannot hold aloof in the present 
state of the country; and if she thinks an independent 
Sultan more likely than a regulated Sultan to further 
her commercial opportunities, she will naturally become 
an enthusiastic champion of Moorish independence. 
The Moorish people, if not with Germany, are against 
France, and might be influenced by the mere presence 
of the Kaiser. 


Perhaps rather sooner than he had intended Count von 
Biilow was forced to drive the question into the open. 
In answer to a speech of Herr Bebel on Wednesday he 
concluded a vague and rather evasive speech with the 
plain short statement: ‘‘ We intend to open com- 
munications with the Sultan of Morocco forthwith”. 
Not even Cromwell's dark and labyrinthine addresses to 
Parliament ever concluded more brusquely. Count 
von Biilow’s particular organ explains the meaning of 
this with no attempt at concealing the issue; ‘‘ Our 
economic interests ... . entitle us to reject the policy 
of monopoly and absorption which aims at making 
Morocco an exclusively French territory with a closed 
door”. On the same day a telegram from Morocco 

ave the information that the chief Raisuli had been 
invited with -his supporters to meet the Kaiser at 
Tangier. It adds the usual note of comicality to the 
Situation that Kaid Sir Harry Maclean has been 
appointed commander of the Sultan’s forces to receive 
the Kaiser. 


The Senate and President Roosevelt are now, as 
they say in their country, toeing the line. With a 
most attractive note of mastery in his best vein Pre- 
sident Roosevelt has settled the San Domingo difficulty 
by himself, pending the Senate’s fractious delay. The 
Senate describes the executive act of the President as 
the formation of a protectorate over San Domingo. 
This is perhaps no great exaggeration. The whole 
of the management of the public funds is forthwith to 
be put into the hands of American officials who are to 
be backed in the exercise of their duties by the American 
fleet. On an island so shaped this control of the Customs 
at the harbours is after all not much removed from a 
protectorate. The thoroughness of the arrangement is 
the best testimony to President Roosevelt’s common 
sense. But it is tolerably certain that irritation at the 
exercise of a perhaps unconstitutional power will finally 
induce the Senate to reject the proposed measure root 
and branch. 


A discussion in the Canadian Senate on Wednes- 
day last deserves more attention in this country than 
we fear it will receive. Speaker after speaker got up 
to protest with patriotic fervour that the withdrawal 
of the garrisons from Esquimault and Halifax was the 
most serious breach in the relations of Canada and 
Great Britain which had been permitted for years. It 
is curious that the speakers attributed the withdrawal 
to the initiative of the British Government which was 
twitted with applying the term ‘ Little Englander” to 
its opponents. We believe that the suggestion came 
from the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But if 
it could be shown that any poor idea of economy 
prompted the War Office to take this step, therein 
the War Office would have more than justified its 
unenviable reputation. One speaker even alleged that 
the withdrawal was the work of Admiral Fisher. 


The return of the British Mission from Kabul marks 
another advance in the policy which aims at making safe 
the various land frontiers of India. Beyond a general 
report that satisfactory conclusions have been reached, 
no details of the arrangements now made have come 
out. It is possible that they may not be published in 
full. The Durand agreement of 1893 has not even yet 


been entirely disclosed ahd the rather vague compact 
made with the late Amir Abdur Rahman, when he was 
placed on the throne, still contains all that is publicly 
known of the main conditions of the alliance. Secresy 
has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. A declared 
understanding which would render certain specified 
acts of aggression a casus belli would be the best 
safeguard against infractions of the neutrality of 
Afghanistan by a foreign Power. Besides political nego- 
tiations and the discussion of measures to strengthen 
the military position of the Amir, it is believed that one 
object of the Mission was to secure better means of 
communication and to establish freer commercial rela- 
tions between India and the Amir’s dominions. 


If Imperial communications are one means to closer 
Imperial unity—and no doubt they are—a considerable 
step forward has been made this week. An agreement 
has at last been arrived at between the Postmasters- 
General of Great Britain and Australia under which 
postage to and from: the Commonwealth will be 
reduced, and Mr. Hewitt, the Indian Member of Com- 
merce and Industry, foreshadows an early lowering of 
the telegraph rate between England and India to 2s. 
a word for ordinary and: 8d. for press messages. 
Australia unfortunately cannot yet adopt the rd. per 
half-ounce rate, but no longer opposes the desire of 
Great Britain to do so. The explanation is that the 
internal rate in the Commonwealth is still 2d. and it 
was deemed impossible to make the rate to England 
cheaper than the rate from New South Wales to South 
Australia. The Australian people need but realise that 
they have to pay one hundred per cent. more per letter 
than their correspondents on this side in order to start 
an agitation in favour of equality. 


The debate on the Concordat was opened in the 
French Chamber at the end of last week by M. Deschanel. 
When it was resumed on Tuesday the speeches had an 
air of set preparation, as if the speakers were demon- 
strating for conscience sake with none of the heat of 
political persuasion. The details of the Bill were 
scarcely alluded to. Every opponent devoted himself 
to the general injustice and the danger of breaking 
with the past. But enough was said to show that 
M. Briand’s Bill is likely to find its most serious 
obstacle in the question of the disposal of the chapels 
and churches. The extremists talk, as the Puritans 
once talked in England and some of the noncon- 
formists in Wales still talk, of ‘‘ stabling their horses 
in the cathedral stalls”. M. Deschanel mentioned 
that 95 per cent. of the French people were Roman 
Catholics. Has such a majority no power to make a 
protest effective against so insolent a theft as these 
extremists propose ? 


The fiscal farce has been going on briskly in the 
House of Commons. Neither side will cavil at this 
description of the proceedings, for each side thinks the 
other plays the clown, or the fool. But it is a sorry 
jest in any case. Howlong can the House stand being 
played with in this way ? Motions carried unanimously 
and meaning nothing, unopposed condemnation of the 
Government and nothing happening! One point in the 
matter stands out and cannot be disputed. In view of 
the Prime Minister’s repeated and unvaried declaration 
that fiscal reform will not be dealt with during this 
Parliament, all motions bearing upon it are mere 
abstract resolutions. There is no objection to an 


abstract resolution in itself ; and the Prime Minister has 


taken more than one resolution on fiscal questions quite 
seriously this session. But iterated resolutions on the 
same question in the same session is a process not 
recognised by Parliament. And this justifies the Prime 
Minister in ignoring Mr. Walton’s motion against 
retaliation, and others of the kind. 


‘The plan of non-attendance”, as an historian has 
called it, was well known in the eighteenth century. 
It suited very well the lazier, dignified Whigs of the 
Rockingham type till Burke came to master his patrons 
and to point out the folly of the policy. But in those 
days it was only resorted to by the Opposition. 
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After all Mr. Balfour might do better if instead of 
emulating Rockingham he emulated North. North 
cultivated the gift of attending in an exemplary way at 
the House of Commons, and yet sleeping soundly 
whenever tedious and unimportant speakers were up. 
He could always be conveniently nudged when a for- 
midable opponent was up or some Wedderburn or 
Rigby—in the right mood—on his own side. 


There has been much discussion during the week in 
the papers, and much talk, about Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of preferential 
tariffs. Mr. Chamberlain in his letter on the position in 
Greenwich made some allusions, which the present Lord 
Salisbury saw fit to dispute in a letter to the ‘‘ Times”, 
informing the world that his ‘father profoundly 
dissented from Mr. Chamberlain’s policy”. Mr. 
Chamberlain followed this by citations from speeches, to 
which Mr. Asquith rejoined with fuller citations, while 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach entered the next day with a 
pious opinion that Lord Salisbury, whom he knew well, 
could never have supported any such policy; and at 
Greenwich on Tuesday Lord Hugh Cecil declared that 
there was no doubt as to his father’s disagreement with 
Mr. Chamberlain as to the taxation of food; at the 
same time he regretted that ‘‘ others ” had not observed 
the same reticence on the matter as the Free Fooders 
had. 


If by ‘‘ others” Lord Hugh meant his eldest brother 
as well as Mr. Chamberlain, we are not inclined to 
quarrel with his regret. It would have been better to 
leave Lord Salisbury out of the controversy altogether. 
‘*He sleeps well.” There is almost an indecency in 
disturbing the great dead to make them join in our 
mundane wranglings. Those who have been long 
dead, of course, become part of the common stock of 
history: we cite them, as we criticise them, without com- 
punction. But as we refrain from nice, too often nasty, 
criticism of those who have but just left us, so should we 
shrink from dragging them into our discussions. This, 
however, must be said in fairness to Mr. Chamberlain : 
his allusions were to Lord Salisbury’s public utterances. 
They have become part of the common property of 
politics and their use in controversy hardly introduces 
the personal element. They are at any rate legiti- 
mate evidence. The present Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, took his stand on what he knew of his 
father’s opinion from private and domestic association 
with him. That was hardly fair fighting, and such 
testimony, if only it could be submitted to an impartial 
judge, would be excluded as not admissible. 


Whatever may have been Lord Salisbury’s views as 
privately expressed, his public utterances seem to us to 
show that on purely economic grounds he considered 
the present system, though it was not free trade, 
the best for this country ; but none the less he 
was convinced it might be to our advantage, poli- 
tical and international, to impose import duties 
for purposes of specific retaliation, and he saw no 
insuperable objection to discriminating by tariff in 
favour of the Empire as against foreign countries. 
As to Mr. Asquith’s point that Lord Salisbury contem- 
plated such discrimination only as an instalment of free 
trade within the Empire, Mr. Chamberlain might say 
he does the same. It does seem to us that Lord 
Salisbury looked to a reduction of colonial tariffs 
against this country rather than an increase of colonial 
tariffs against foreign countries. That is not saying 
he would do nothing if he could not get free trade 
throughout the Empire. Mr. Asquith’s construction 
is larger than the words warrant. As to duties on im- 
ported food Lord Salisbury was opposed to them, as 
Mr. Balfour is, on political grounds. He did not 
think public opinion would allow any Government to 
impose them. 


Lord Hugh Cecil in his annual address at Greenwich 
dealt with Mr. Chamberlain’s famous letter. He was, 
of course, in a strong position in that, preference being 
at present no a of the official party programme, 
while he himself had not opposed retaliation and had 
not joined the Opposition in any vote of censure on the 
Government, there was really no party case against him. 


‘ 


Moreover the Whips supported him. Technically, it 


must be admitted, Mr. Chamberlain was out of court. 
Greenwich illustrates the unreal position Mr. Balfour's 
compromise was certain to bring about. The issue 
which the country regards as the real one is not 
technically in issue between parties at all: hence these 
complications. We confess we had rather Mr. Cham- 
berlain had not intervened in this case. Lord Hugh 
Cecil of all men in public life, if he must be fought, 
must be fought squarely. We heartily endorse Lord 
Hugh’s sentiments as to a member’s independence. If 
he honestly disagrees with his leaders, he ought not to 
hide his difference, and if the difference is vital, it is 
to his credit to leave the party. But at present Lord 
Hugh is technically entitled to argue that he has no 
acute difference from his party. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster had to face a difficult situation, 
partly of his own making, partly incidental to the posi- 
tion of any War Secretary, when he made his state- 
ment on the motion for going into Committee of Supply 
for the army estimates. He had to confess to a degree 
of failure ; his sanguine prophecies have not been 
fulfilled ; and though the Opposition have concentrated 
on the failure of his early promise of reduction in the 
estimates, this detail is of small importance beside the 
surrender of the bigger part of yet another new 
scheme. Nor would he give any detailed assurance as 
to how far the Government were prepared to go with him 
in the future. The greater part of his speech was a 
general defence of his own military creed ; he treated 
the House to one more long and laborious exposition 
of blue water theories. Surely the House knows this 
speech by heart. ‘‘ The principal function of our army 
was to fight in defence of our frontiers across the sea.” 
A very unilluminating platitude, 


The debate in the Lords rather emphasised the value 
of the oversea principle as applied in the new regula- 
tion as to militia. So far the militia have never been 
organised as a force designed to take a part in foreign 
service. Lord Wemyss objected in a vigorous speech 
to any revolution in this body of troops; and was 
answered by Lord Lansdowne. He perhaps laid too 
much stress on the economical side of the change, but 
he showed with even greater clearness than Mr. Arnold- 
Forster that if the identity of the force was to be kept, 
and the popular objections to merging it are at present 
insuperable, this change was the only one consistent 
with the needs of an Imperial army. It will also make 
the prospects in the militia more attractive for many 
officers. 


Lord Donoughmore has explained away the South 
African army scandal. The whole affair arose from the 
discovery that many of the tins of jam were below what 
was thought to be standard weight. In fact there was no 
contract as to the weight of each tin. The whole con- 
signment was sold in block and so taken the weight 
was accurate; the seller did not profit or the buyer 
suffer overmuch. But after the landing there appears 
to have been some misconception over the retail selling 
of the tins and the army officials made a gross mistake 
in commercial profit and loss in selling off the surplus 
stock. They actually sold it to colonial purchasers 
below the cost of the customs duty on it. In other 
words about a penny atin, the difference between the 
sale price and the duty, was lost on the sale of some of 
the surplus stock. It would have been cheaper to toss 
the jam into the sea. 


There was a short debate on Monday on the question 
of under-fed school children. It was very evident that 
opinion is growing in favour of municipal or State 
action. People are beginning to see the false economy 
of paying a pound to teach a child too hungry 
to learn, and grudging the penny for food that 
would make him able to learn. Colonel Lockwood 
announced his conversion; and Mr. Crooks made a 
really moving speech, not from any feeble senti- 
mentality. No doubt the difficulty of making callous 
parents pay will be the crux. Could not the amount 
due for their children’s food be deducted, by arrange- 
ment, from their wages ? 
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The most interesting item in the proceedings of 
the London County Council on Tuesday was the 
discussion as to the technical or industrial scholar- 
ships of the Council. The Education Committee re- 
ported that it had been considering what powers the 
Council has to help in re-introducing the old-fashioned 
system of apprenticeship, which is generally considered 
to be the best system of preparation for the skilled 
handicrafts. In the meantime, however, this old 
system has fallen into desuetude and the system of 
technical or industrial scholarships ought to be kept up. 
It will, therefore, be maintained as at present with 
some slight improvements in respect of practical instruc- 
tion, and this will involve an ultimate additional expense 
of about £2,800 a year in about five years from the 
present time. 


The yearly meeting of the trustees of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund was held on Wednesday, and, even apart 
from the huge sum given by Lord Mount Stephen, the 
subscriptions showed a tendency to increase. The 
ideal of a capital sum yielding £150,000 yearly or 
rather more than 450,000 beyond the present income 
is still preached. The Prince of Wales in a very 
exhaustive speech went into the subject of hospital 
economies. The higher economies, which may result 
from centralisation, may be profitably attempted ; but 
it is to be hoped that the frivolous domestic savings in 
separate hospitals will not be in any way encouraged. 


When such expenses are spoken of it is well to 
remember that much of the best work given to the 
hospitals is quite gratuitous, and the emphasis on 
economy is overdone. The hospitals cost much because 
they do much, and the insistence on cheeseparing does 
harm to their efficiency. To give one instance, a recent 
mission, sent out from London to study how the Scots 
—more suo—cut down expenses in their hospitals, has 
advised that the nurses in the wards, instead of an 
extra kitchen boy, should soil and burn their hands by 
peeling the patients’ baked potatoes ! 


More is owed by the nation to Lord Norton than 
many of the people who read the news of his death on 
Thursday morning will be aware of. He was of the 
past: he died in his ninetieth year and all his most 
valuable work was done when he was a young man. 
Bright called him ‘‘a dull man”; but he had per- 
sistency and thoroughness in a high degree and perhaps 
more than anyone else helped to defeat Mr Bright in 
his plea that Nova Scotia should be exempted from 
the Federation of the Dominion. On the day of Lord 
Norton’s death members from Nova Scotia protested 
in the Dominion Senate against the weakening of the 
Imperial link by the British Government. When Lord 
Norton, then Mr. Adderley, piloted through the House 
Lord Derby’s North American Act, more than go per 
cent. of the members of Nova Scotia were against 
Federation and many were well disposed towards an- 
nexation to the United States. And we may see a justifi- 
cation of the arguments he used in the House against 
the Free Trade Bill of 1846. 


The ‘Cingalee” case ended on Wednesday in a 
verdict for the plaintiff, Captain Fraser, against Mr. 
George Edwardes with damages of £3,000. This 
appears rather a heavy assessment for the ‘ nucleus” 
of a play, the plaintiff's contention being that it was 
the idea of ‘‘ Hanjiahn” that had been used ; and there 
was a good deal in the ‘‘ Cingalee” which was not in 
Captain Fraser’s play. The defendant’s explanation of 
similarities was that both Captain Fraser and Mr. Tanner, 
the writer of the ‘‘Cingalee”, had really used the 
‘*Geisha” asa model. But Captain Fraser’s MS. had 


been in Mr. Edwardes’ possession, and the similarities. 


were traced by the jury tothe MS. It has turned out 
to be a valuable nucleus and if the Edwardes share in 
the product has been rewarded at the same rate, we 
have a measure of the very profitable occupation of pro- 
ducing musical comedies. No wonder if Mr. Edwardes 
regrets that they are played out. On Thursday stay of 
execution was granted on condition that £2,000 was 
paid into court. The defendant will appeal chiefly on 
the ground that the damages are excessive. 


FOREIGN OFFICE GOVERNMENT. 


Toee the East Africa Protectorates, including 
Uganda, pass from the zgis of the Foreign Office 
to that of the Colonial Office. That the change of 
departmental authority is eminently logical, no one 
with any knowledge of the subject will deny, though 
by what process of reasoning the transfer has been 
thus unduly delayed passes the comprehension of the 
wisest. 

It is necessary in reviewing the past to inquire as 
to the course of events previous to 1888. In that year 
the Sultan of Zanzibar granted to the British East 
Africa Company a concession of his mainland posses- 
sions, a commercial transaction which prompted the 
Germans a few months later to follow suit. Unfortu- 
nately the conceded areas overlapped, and the differences 
which resulted were finally settled by the Anglo-German 
Treaty of 1890. Thus the two Powers established 
their several spheres of influence. It is of importance 
to bear these events in mind, for had it not been for the 
international questions involved, the Foreign Office 
would never have been called upon to interest itself 
at all in the Protectorates. A year or so later the 
company added the Kingdom of Uganda to its already 
far too extensive trading area, but so great was the 
expense incurred that the British Government was 
ultimately invited to take over the burdens of the 
situation. Had the difficulties been of a purely com- 
mercial nature, the company might have reaped the 
benefit of its enterprise. But when it came to warring 
with a turbulent Sultan, to say nothing of recalcitrant 
chiefs, affairs took a serious turn, so that finally, in 
1895, the company decided to forego its ambitious 
venture and made an offer, which was accepted, to sell 
its remaining rights to the British Government for a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

Such briefly is the history of our East African pos- 
sessions. At this point of the proceedings it would 
have seemed logical to hand over these vast terri- 
tories to the Colonial Office. But still the Foreign 
Office remained in administrative possession and, de- 
spite the novelty of the rdle and its utter lack of experi- 
ence, it has kept its hold on the government of the Pro- 
tectorates down to the present date. In acting thus 
it reminds us of the fable of the bull and the frog. 
Had almost any other department of State usurped 
the administrative réle, something in extenuation of 
the policy might conceivably have been advanced ; 
but that a purely international department should 
have been allowed to arrogate the duties of Govern- 
ment for ten long years is amazing. For lack of 
a better explanation, we can only conjecture that 
the Foreign Office decided to extend its sphere of 
influence and that not until a state of administrative 
anarchy had resulted was the Colonial Office invited to 
enter into possession. But however that may be, we 
have certainly had to pay dearly for the experiment, as 
the yearly estimates but too clearly show. To quote 
Sir Charles Eliot, the late Commissioner, in his admir- 
able book ‘‘ The East Africa Protectorate”, ‘‘ We 
have made an outlay of about six millions on the 
Uganda Railway, and expended annually two or three 
hundred thousand pounds on grants in aid without any 
appreciable return”. ‘‘I consider”, he, says, ‘‘ that 
the construction of the Uganda Railway can be justi- 
fied, though I deplore the unnecessary expenditure 
which accompanied it”. And again a little further on, 
‘*though the country has not made such progress as it 
might, it has not been spoiled, and we may reasonably 
hope that when it is transferred to the Colonial Office 
and managed with more system and experience, it will 
rapidly advance in prosperity”. There is yet another 

ually deplorable retrospect. From all accounts the 
officials employed have not only been too few in 
number, but, with certain reservations, of very in- 
ferior capacity; and it is worth notice that, with the 
single exception of Sir Arthur Hardinge, not one com- 
missioner has left the country with an enhanced 
reputation. Thus, looking back on the past, we observe 
that no less than six representatives of the Imperial 
Government have resigned or been recalled, a list 
which includes such well-known names as Sir Frederick 
Lugard, Colonel Macdonald, Sir Harry Johnstone, 
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General Ternan, Mr. Ernest Berkeley and last, but by 
no means least, Sir Charles Eliot. It will be interest- 
ing to observe how the Colonial Office acquits itself of 
this administrative task and whether disagreements will 
arise with subsequent commissioners. If we are not 
much deceived, the fault has hitherto rested entirely 
with the Foreign Office and we look forward from 
to-day to a new and prosperous era throughout the 
whole of East Africa. 

This question opens up a much larger field for dis- 
cussion—the administration and general working of the 
Foreign Office itself. When such deplorable incom- 
petency is displayed as to East Africa, is it not conceiv- 
able that ineptitude may taint other enterprises with 
which this department of State is concerned? Indeed, 
in these days of public inquiry it is astonishing that 
the Foreign Office has so long escaped inquiry. Per- 
haps it is that the secresy in which its dealings are 
cloaked has hitherto been regarded as an insuperable 
obstacle ; certainly from the Foreign Office point of 
view the idea is likely to be carefully fostered. It is 
however the ‘‘ machine”’ not the ‘‘books’”’ of the firm 
that needs inspection, and soon, for the impression 
is gaining ground that not even the Foreign Office is 
infallible. We are not, of course, suggesting that less 
reticence should be displayed as to diplomatic nego- 
tiations: secresy in such cases is a vital prerogative. 
What we do take exception to is the idea that because 
the Foreign Office holds the position of a state con- 
fessor the working of the department is not to be 
questioned. We believe that if the truth were only 
known, it would be proved anything but a model 
department ; that under the guise of ‘‘secresy”’ gross 
irregularities are committed ; in short that the organ- 
isation, procedure and general conduct of its affairs is 
contrary to the best interests of the service. We do 
not complain that examinations for the Foreign Office 
diplomatic and consular services are open to selected 
candidates only. Considering the nature of the em- 
ployment such precautionary measures are very advis-\ 
able. But what is the method of selection? ‘The 
Secretary of State cannot be expected to interview the 
thousand and one applicants ; with whom then rests 
the choice? Again, with regard to promotions in the 
services under the Foreign Office, if mere seniority is 
no claim, and clearly it ought not to be, considering the 
nature of the employment, upon what system is the 
most deserving person selected? The same criticism 
applies in cases where diplomatists and consuls are 
removed from one post to another ; how is the decision 
arrived at? It is all very well to suggest that the 
sanction of the Secretary of State is a condition precedent 
to any decision ; but is it conceivable that the head of so 
extensive a department can do more than act, in such 
cases, on advice? It is a very different matter when 
the question is one of appointing ambassadors or 
ministers to foreign Courts. Here he must needs, and 
does, personally interest himself in the selection, for 
upon his choice devolves the execution of his policy. 
It is in the Foreign Office dealings with less important 
officials that danger is most to be apprehended, for this 
selection now rests in effect with a single person, the 
private secretary to the Foreign Minister, whose record 
proves indisputably his unsuitability for the task. We 
do not wish to question Sir William Eric Barrington’s 
motives ; English permanent officials are all honourable 
men. But a man who allows personal idiosyncrasies 
to affect his selection of men to fill posts, minor in one 
sense but-none the less of great imperial and inter- 
national importance, ought not to be trusted with any 
such responsibility. Some would have a permanent 
board of selection created to control the patronage now 
disposed by Sir William Eric Barrington, who after all 
has only followed the precedents set by his predecessors. 
We are not convinced that such a change is necessary. 
If a board acts collectively as a board, its decisions 
are usually a compromise; no board can have the 
instinct of knowing men. More often the ostensible 
action of a board is really the influence of a single 
member; therefore the real need in this case is a 
change of men. 

There is however a yet wider question which 
deserves the closest attention, the advisability of: 


making the two services, Foreign Office and Diplo- | and marched against the pretender in t 


macy, which at present are to all intents and pur- 


poses absolutely distinct, interchangeable. Every man 
engaged in diplomacy or in the work of the Foreign 
Office should see service both at some foreign capital 
and at home. At present the Foreign Office clerk is 
wholly ignorant of diplomacy, and the diplomat is 
certainly insufficiently acquainted with the working of 
the department in Downing Street. That some such 
arrangement would sensibly increase the efficiency of 
the department goes without saying. As things are 
at present ‘‘ East is East and West is West”, and the 
official in Downing Street, dealing with international 
questions, is entirely dependent on despatches, having 
no more previous knowledge of the subject-matter he 
has to handle than the merest outsider. By no 
means the least anomaly of the present system is to 
be found in the question of retirements. Thus ambas- 
sadors and ministers whose interest and energy have 
been destroyed by too long a residence in one par- 
ticular place, usually the most unhealthy, are unable 
to resign even a year before their recognised period of 
service is completed, owing to the regulations in force 
as to ‘‘ pensions” ; whilst consuls of great ability either 
retire or eat out their existence at some distant post 
merely because some utterly incompetent senior cannot 
be dismissed. The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the Foreign Office requires a thorough renovation. 
To this end the most searching inquiry is necessary, for 
until something of the sort takes place the efficiency of 
the service can only decline. 


TSAR AND PEASANT. 


fee absolute undivided autocratic power of the 

Tsar, as understood by the Russian people, con- 
stitutes a fundamental principle of the national life. 
The Alpha and Omega indeed of the peasant’s religion 
is autocracy, centred in the person of ‘‘his father”’ 
below and the omnipotence of his Heavenly Father 
above. The peculiar orthodox rites and ceremonies 
associated with the sovereign’s investiture at his corona- 
tion, the imposing solemnity in the offering up of 
prayers for the Tsar at High Mass ; the religious 
teaching of the young, linking the Godhead in heaven 
with the anointed one of God on earth—all this con- 
stitutes a curriculum of tradition, which from child- 
hood upwards awakens in the heart of the peasant a 
certain holy veneration and a pious reliance on the 

aternal guardianship and solicitude of the Tsar. And 
in spite of all rumours to the contrary, we believe that 
this growth and expansion of ages, this faith of the people 
in the equity of autocracy, still exists amongst the 
Russian portion of the peasantry. Moreover from the 
measures adopted to instigate the peasants to revolt it 
is obvious that the revolutionary party of to-day, like its 

rototypes in the past, freely admits this potent factor 
in the peasants’ convictions. Revolutionary move- 
ments are not newer to Russia than to Western Europe ; 
but it is significant that their origin and aim have 
always been wholly different from the social upheavals 
of the West. 

In European States the people rose and rebelled 
actually and intentionally against the sovereign 
power, and their aim was either to destroy that 
power or else to shear it of some of its preroga- 
tives. In Russia the people, misled by imposture 
and acting under the influence of pretenders, revolted 
against the existing authority in the firm belief that 
they were responding to their legitimate sovereign’s 
command, defending their legitimate sovereign’s rights. 
In the “‘ troublous times” of the seventeenth century, 
during the interregnum, the renegade monk Grishka 
Otrépyev, under the patronage of the intriguing King 
of Poland, by a ruse successfully personified the mur- 
dered son of Ivan the Terrible, and was acknowledged 
Tsar. Here we have an apt illustration of the people’s 
loyalty and attachment to the Tsar’s person in par- 
ticular. For directly the fraud was discovered, the 
country to a man rose to arms, and led by Minnin, 
the humble citizen of Novgorod, and Prince Pojarsky, 
representing the nobility, joined the rallying troops 
e Kremlin. 
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The Polish army supporting him was routed and 
driven across the frontier; the pretender was ousted 
and killed, and the young Romanov, the rightful heir, 
was placed on the throne. Pugatchov’s revolt again 
in the reign of Catharine II. owed its partial success 
to his bluff and to his astuteness in playing the part 
of a pretender as much as to his personal magnetism. 


would-be assassin, and that in joining his standard 
they were only aiding him to recover his rights of 
which he had been illegally deprived by his wife, the 
reigning Empress who was an alien. Years rolled by, 
intercommunication became more general, the con- 
victions of the people ripened into reality and the 


appearance among them of pretenders became no 


longer possible. But the old sentiment of tacit sub- 
mission and unswerving obedience to the will of 
the sovereign was observable at every small or 
great uprising of the masses. During the Polish 
rebellion in Alexander II.’s reign attempts were 
made by the revolutionary party to spread revolt 
among the peasants in the Russian provinces by 
inciting proclamations printed in golden type and 
ostensibly coming from the Tsar. The early ’seventies 
ushered in another revolutionary agitation, this time 
for social reforms on Western principles. Groups of 
young enthusiasts chiefly from the student class 
betook themselves to the people as politico-economic 
revivalists preaching the doctrines of revolution. The 
result was typically Russian. So long as the agita- 
tors spoke and harangued the people on their own 
authority they could get no hearing. A partial 
success however was eventually attained in one of 
the south-eastern provinces where a revolt did break 
out among the peasantry. But this was brought 
about solely by virtue of the old talisman. The 
conspirators gave themselves out as the emissaries and 
spokesmen of the supreme power. They were really 
repeating the Tsar’s proclamation word for word. In 
connexion with this social revolutionary mania of the 
period Tourguenev (who cannot consistently be sus- 
pected of autocratic tendencies) draws in his ‘‘ Virgin 
Soil” a humorous scene, with an undercurrent of cutting 
sarcasm. 

In the present revolts against the landed proprietors 
or local authorities the asants, be it observed, do 
not insist on any new political prerogatives for them- 
selves. They merely demand an assurance of their 
own legal rights and privileges in their ownership 
of the land, which had been granted by the Tsar and 
withheld from them by the rural authorities—that is 
the landed gentry. The recent outbursts of peasant 
rioters, though in some isolated cases seriously mis- 
chievous, can in no wise be accepted as a menace 
to Imperial authority. It is distinctly the landed pro- 
prietors the cry is against. The peasants believe that 
the Tsar alone can satisfy their legitimate craving 
for more land and that the landlord is standing in their 
way. Here again the revolutionary incendiary is at 
his old game. By goading on the moujik to insist on 
his lawful rights to more land by forcibly taking what 
he can from the landlord, who is an obstructive dis- 
obeying the order of the Tsar, this so-called reformer 
hopes to find in the villages a match to ignite a revolu- 
tion which missed fire in the cities. Not only do the 
peasants steadfastly believe that the Tsar alone can 
satisfy their craving for more land, but they are also 
convinced that his wealth is inexhaustible, that their 
heavy taxation goes to pay those wolves the officials. 

As to the management of their own affairs, the revolu- 
tionary, when haranguing them to join in the fray for 
reform, is usually faced with the argument that the 
peasants have their Mir and their Skhod eetaoent, 
and want no right of meddling in the Tsar’s own 
affairs. The Mir or village commune is one of the 
bulkheads of the Russian ship of state against revolu- 
tionary leakages. In ‘‘ the great stronghold of Cesarian 
despotism and centralised bureaucracy” these com- 
munes, curiously enough, are most favourable specimens 
of representative government of the extreme demo- 
cratic type. This institution ‘‘ whose spontaneous 
vitality enables it to dispense with the assistance and 
guidance of the written law”, as we may remind the 
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| 
| numerous Englishmen who continue to regard Russia 


| as ‘a nation of savages”, was founded by Nicholas I., 


the incarnation of autocracy and the champion of the 
reactionary party throughout Europe. The Mir, for 


_ which women as heads of households have the right to 


| land among its members. 
He knew how to persuade the peasants and Kazaks | 
that he was the real Peter III. who had escaped his © 


| 


vote, has its own discretionary power of allotting the 
It enforces and collects all 
the taxes; issues passports to peasants of its own 
community wishing to settle temporarily in towns; 
controls its own police, and in many respects remains 
entirely beyond the sphere of vision or the influence of 
the hated bureaucracy. To those who have really 
lived for any length of time amongst the Russian 
peasantry, and watched the inner workings of a Mir 
there seems neither rhyme nor reason for the supposi- 
tion that even the most artful, the most ardent, red-hot 
revolutionary could ever set on fire a country with five- 
sixths of its population enjoying constitutional privileges 
denied to a fourth part of the British Isles. 

Such is the moral force of the Autocrat of All 
the Russias, a force acknowledged by the extremists 
amongst the revolutionaries themselves. Once let so 
ancient a form of government be acknowledged as 
acceptable by a hundred million of the Russian people, 
and there can remain no room for futile talk of replacing 
it by inventions which appeal to the imagination of a 
man of words, such as Maxim Gorki, or flatter the 
frenzy of holy firebrands like Gapon. It is not such 
men as these that will extricate Russia from her internal 
troubles. They only hamper the Tsar in the introduc- 
tion of measures applicable to the actual conditions 
of a Slav people, and weaken and impede the action of 
the legitimate moderate party of reformers. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW GERMAN 
TREATIES. 


M R. W. A. S. HEWINS, who as Secretary of the 
Tariff Commission is in a very advantageous 
position to gauge the opinions of leading commercial 
men, was very wise to choose the Commercial Treaties 
which Germany has recently concluded with the 
countries of Central Europe as the subject for his lecture 
yesterday to the Compatriots Club. The subject is 
further brought prominently before the public by the 
issue last week of a somewhat bulky Blue-book from 
the offices of the Board of Trade, giving in parallel 
columns the existing German tariff on British goods, 
the new ‘‘General” tariff, and the new ‘‘ Conventional” 
tariff which represents this General tariff as modified 
by the treaties just concluded. Even a cursory 
examination of the changes which the new tariff 
has introduced shows that in most of the articles 
in which this country is interested appreciable, and 
sometimes cousiderable, enhancements of the import 
duties have taken place. The duties on woollen cloths 
weighing from 200 to 700 grammes per square metre 
(about 7 to 24 ounces per square yard) have been raised 
from 135 marks. to 150 marks per 100 kilogs. While 
this rise will not profoundly affect the coarse and heavy 
trade, it will seriously check the imports of plain and 


| fancy worsteds which is the staple trade of the 


Bradford district. The exports of cotton yarns from 
Lancashire will also suffer by the modifications intro- 
duced into the new tariff. While the duties on the 
coarser counts have been reduced—the Germans have 
ceased to fear competition in this class—those on the 


, finer counts have been raised, indicating their pro- 


bable intention of attempting to manufacture this class 
of goods themselves. The duties on velvets and 
lushes in the ‘‘ grey” has been raised 334 per cent. 
n general, a comparison of the new with the 
old duties is rendered impossible to any but an expert 
in the several trades concerned, in consequence of 
the enormous changes in classification which have now 
been adopted. This applies more especially to the 
sections dealing with iron and steel, and wares 
thereof, and machinery., Groups .of articles,: which 
were formerly included under a single uniform rate, 
are now found to be subdivided into eight or ten 
other groups, with special rates attached to each of 
them. It would occupy a committee of experts a very 
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considerable time to determine how British goods are 
treated under the existing and the new tariffs respec- 
tively. From the inquiries of such a committee the 
conclusion would, however, certainly emerge that the 
reductions are in goods which this country does not 
export, or in which Germany does not fear competition. 
In all cases which affect British trading interests the 
duties have been raised, sometimes very considerably. 
It is clear that Germany has entered into these 
treaties with the object of further increasing the amount 
of her export trade to these countries. She has secured 
tariff concessions and other advantages which will 
enable her to compete effectively with Great Britain in 
these continental markets. Germany has sound reason 
for her belief that the great expansion which has taken 
lace in her export trade to the countries of Central 
urope has been caused by the exceptionally favourable 
conditions which were secured under the Caprivi 
treaties of 1891-4. What other conclusion is possible 


from the figures showing the progress of German | 


trade with these countries? One of the supplementary 
volumes to the German official edition contains these 
statistics, and from these we calculate that whereas 


in 1892 the total imports of German merchandise into | 


Italy, Belgium, Russia, Roumania, Servia, Switzerland 
and Austria-Hungary were valued at £61,000,000, 
these had risen to 487,000,000 in 1902. The signifi- 
cance of these figures is still further increased when a 
comparison with the trade of Great Britain is insti- 
tuted. The imports from this country rose from 
an aggregate of 441,000,000 in 1892 to £43,000,000 
in 1902. Germany’s trade with these countries, which 
was 50 per cent. more than that of the United Kingdom 
at the time the last treaties were signed, has now 
increased till it has become 100 per cent. greater. 

We think that this result has not been entirely, 
or even in the main, attained by the special tariff 
arrangements negotiated by these countries. Such 
might be the conclusion from the fact that the only 
part of the new German treaties which our own 
Board of Trade has, so far, thought fit to issue is 
the schedule of the new German tariffs. But we 
are strongly persuaded that the special concessions in 
respect of railway rates, the guaranteeing of freedom 
from all kinds of discrimination on German as against 
home-made goods ; the promise to assimilate the con- 
ditions of labour in the various countries ; the special 
Customs regulations on the land-frontiers and many 
other arrangements of this description, are of infinitely 
greater importance than the mere rate of tariff at which 
a certain article will be admitted. By the ‘‘ most-favoured- 
nation” treatment, which we are constantly being told 
we in this country enjoy in virtue of our passive policy 
of free imports, the goods of this country are admitted 
everywhere at the lowest rate of duty. The idea that 
we always receive the benefit of every reduction in 
tariff because of this so-called most-favoured-nation 
treatment has now been exploded. The goods we 
specially manufacture are found to be those against 
which the tariffs are repeatedly raised, whereas the 
goods we do not make in this country are constantly 
having their tariffs reduced. In spite of most-favoured- 
nation treatment the tariffs on British goods are, 
almost daily, becoming more heavy, while the tariffs 
on Swiss or Belgian goods entering Germany are 
becoming less burdensome. 

An examination of the text of the treaties lying 
before us shows how easy it is for valuable fcon- 
cessions to be granted by one country to another 
which from the nature of things we cannot share. 
Article II. of the Italian Treaty provides for the 
assimilation of conditions of employment, especially 
with regard to workmen's insurance, of Germans in 
Italy and of Italians in Germany. Article IV. provides 
that the natives of each country shall be exempted from 
compulsory military service in the other. Article V. 
provides that commercial travellers shall not be sub- 
jected to any levy, and that travellers’ samples shall not 
be subject to any duties. Article X. provides that no 
inland dues shall be imposed either by the State or by 
any local authority which are not levied at the same time 
on similar goods of home manufacture. Article XII. 
provides against the possibility of levying a surtax on 
native goods brought in ships flying the flags of the 


| 
| 


| 


respective countries. Article XIV. extends the privileges 
of the coasting trade to each other’s country. These 
are a few examples of the clauses in the Italian Treaty. 
Which of these, or how many do we enjoy in consequence 
of the most-favoured-nation clause which governs the 
commercial relations of this country with Germany or 
Italy? For instance, would the privilege of participa- 
tion in Germany’s coasting trade, enjoyed by treaty 
with Italy, be similarly enjoyed by British shipping ? 
If we have any claim to it, we are sure it would be con- 
ceded only after protracted negotiations. 

Certain other arrangements secured by the new 
treaties are obviously of such a character that this 
country cannot actually, if nominally, participate in 


' them. Special customs house regulations in force at the 
_ Austro-German and Russo-German frontiers belong to 
this category. The whole of our trade with these coun- 


tries is maritime and no concession to overland trade 
which is not simultaneously extended to the maritime 
trade can benefit us. On the contrary, by securing a 
differential advantage to our competitor it cannot fail 
to do us damage. The same remark applies to the 
provision in nearly all the seven treaties that no 
discrimination shall be tolerated in the matter of railway 
rates as between the goods for the treaty country 
and similar goods made at home. Clearly, whatever 
facilitates trade between these countries but is not at 
the same time extended to British commerce must in 
the end cause us injury. It is in the light of this simple 
and fairly obvious principle that these treaties should be 
read. 

However they constitute a useful object-lesson, much 
the most valuable which has occurred since Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared himself in favour of a drastic change in 
our own fiscal policy. We find other countries can 
secure valuable concessions and facilities for interna- 
tional trade only when they are able to grant concessions 
or facilities in return. The negotiations of Germany 
with the various other Governments show that reduc- 
tions of tariffs as assurances against any further in- 
crease were asked for and obtained only in the case of 
goods in which one of the countries was particularly 
interested. In the case of articles which this country 
alone, at present, exported, the tariff was raised. If we 
could have offered something in return there can be no 
question that we could have had these tariffs very con- 
siderably reduced. However hostile the discrimination 
against British goods some of the treaty provisions 
and many of the tariff rates may appear to us to be, we 
have no remedy in international law. We are com- 
pelled to take them all lying down. We can watch 
our markets passing from us one by one, and derive 
what comfort we can from the knowledge that we con- 
tinue to enjoy ‘* most-favoured-nation ” treatment. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S APOLOGY. 


\ R. ARNOLD-FORSTER was a pathetic figure 
+ in the House of Commons this week when, in 
contrast to his former self-confident assurance, he was 
compelled to admit the practical failure of his cherished 
but abortive plans; and to show that he has tardily 
learnt the lesson of humility. The state of affairs 
at present at the War Office shows once more 
how thankless and indeed almost impossible is the 
task imposed upon our War Secretaries. We have 
here a well-meaning and earnest Minister who, 
whether successfully or not, has prepared himself for 
his post with much more care and forethought than 
any of his predecessors, with the possible excep- 
tion of General Peel. But the very arduous nature of his 
previous studies has proved to be an actual dis- 
advantage in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s case. For whereas 
General Peel—who anticipated Mr. Cardwell in almost 
all that was best in the latter’s schemes—had prac- 
tical experience, Mr. Arnold-Forster had only theory. 
Now the present War Secretary reluctantly finds that 
practice and theory are two very different things ; and 
that the amateur’s aspirations are mainly impossible. 
His Estimates speech was decidedly good as far as 
it went ; and with some of its contentions we cordially 
agree. But in many points it suggested the funeral 
oration of yet another discarded military scheme. 
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It was mainly confined to an academic demonstration o 


f 
the soundness of his own views, and it told us little of 


what is actually being done or is intended to be done. 
Nor did it cover the ground; since it ignored altogether 
some of the most damaging criticisms which have 
been passed on his efforts to inaugurate a military millen- 
nium. Moreover, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
pointed out, his utterances gave us no clue whether 
the Government as a whole has endorsed his views, 
or is likely to make an attempt to carry them out. 

No one has opposed reduction in cadres more 
strenuously than we. But we have never put the 
point so strongly as Mr. Arnold-Forster did himself in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. Speaking of 
the abolition of the recently raised regular battalions, 
he said, ‘‘ I will venture to say that no more disastrous 
or more uneconomical policy can be pursued. Why ? 
The moment you go to war you have to confront a 
situation such as we have recently had in South Africa, 
you have to look around for officers. You take off four- 
teen line battalions, and at a stroke you cut off 400 
regular officers from the army”. Nothing could be 
sounder ; and it is what we have always maintained. 
But this is very different from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
criginal tone when he seriously proposed to perpetrate 
this enormity. It is true that he explains his former 
attitude by saying that he only consented to reduc- 
tion on condition that these threatened battalions were 
replaced by nineteen home-service ones. But this does 
not justify his former attitude, nor does it minimise 
our point. These nineteen hybrid battalions, partly 
militia and partly regulars, would in no way have com- 
pensated for the loss of fourteen or sixteen regular 
ones. However we welcome most cordially Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s conversion, and the acquisition on his part 
of yet another new quality—openness to conviction. 
The sum of the whole business is therefore eminently 
satisfactory ; the newly raised battalions are to remain 
intact. Turning to the Army Council, the War 
Secretary still maintains that it is working well, 
although it is true that few share his opinion. 
Nearly all through his speech he spoke in the first 
person singular; as if all the arguments and con- 
clusions which he adduced were his alone, which they 
probably were. He claims credit for a lot of work done 
since the new régime was inaugurated. But much of 
this was done, or at least arranged to be done, before his 
advent. Thus the reorganisation of the veterinary depart- 
ment was all worked out by Lord Hardwicke’s committee 
before his time. So also to some extent was it in the 
case of the Intelligence and the Medical departments. 
One noticeable point in all Mr. Arnold-Forster’s state- 
ments is the manner in which he completely ignores the 
Inspector-General’s name or those of his subordinate 
Inspectors. We presume these officials are not con- 
sulted at all, or consulted as little as are the profes- 
sional members of the Army Council. Yet surely the 
Inspector-General’s branch might be utilised with some 
advantage as an asset in the military hierarchy. 

Throughout we have been at one with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in his proposals for the auxiliary forces ; and in 
our opinion he has thoroughly grasped this complex 
subject. Hence it is particularly hard that he should 
have been attacked more bitterly on this part of his 
scheme, which is thoroughly sound, than on almost 
any other. There are a number of attenuated militia 
units which, as they now stand, are virtually useless ; 
they could not be sent abroad during the late war 
either to South Africa or to the Colonies. Soitis quite 
right to amalgamate and, in certain cases, to disband 
some of these. Nor is the training of the whole suf- 
ficient. But here some almost insuperable difficul- 
ties prevail. Unfortunately the militia cannot be 
treated entirely from its own standpoint. It is 
a fruitful feeding-ground for the regular army ; and, 
though this of course is bad for the militia, we 
cannot afford to neglect any source of regular re- 
cruits. Something more, however, might be done 
for the militia, although it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it will be found possible to lengthen materially 
the period of training. Again it is allto the good that 
the militia should be held liable for foreign service in 
case of war, though in practice this may make but 
little difference. It is true that the existing system is 


supposed in this respect to be voluntary. In reality, 
however, it is little else than compulsory, because few 
have the hardihood to step out of the ranks, when asked, 
and refuse to go on active service, unless, as happened 
in some cases during the South African war, whole 
battalions refused. So also it is with the Volunteers. 
Many are now practically useless as soldiers: and 
although it may be said that any man who carries a rifle 
—whether he can use it effectively or not—is better 
than nothing in our case, we are inclined to think 
that the Volunteers would be all the better if 
relieved of such ‘‘passengers”. Nevertheless we 
should guard against carrying this principle too far. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that the present war has 
shown the value of quality as against quantity. But 
quality alone is not sufficient to secure success in war. 
It is only by a combination of quality and quantity that 
good results can be achieved. 

The possibility of an invasion of the British Isles and 
the problem of conscription were considered at length 
by Mr. Arnold-Forster, who admitted that if the navy 
could not guarantee us against invasion, no other course 
but compulsory service was open. He further added 
that if any Power was strong enough at sea to land 
100,000 men on these shores, we could be starved out 
in six days without a landing having been effected. 
Where is the argument in this? The navy might 
temporarily have been diverted elsewhere without being 
crushed ; and the main point about a landing in our case 
is, as we have frequently pointed out, the immense and 
disastrous effect which the mere fact of a landing, even 
if ultimately unsuccessful, would have on our pres- 
tige, credit and monetary system generally. This was 
pointed out forty-five years ago in Lord Overstone’s 
celebrated letter, which we commend most strongly to 
enthusiasts of the ‘‘ blue water’’ theory. Indeed, even 
if Cabinet, Defence Committee, Admiralty, and Army 
Council combine to guarantee the complete invinci- 
bility of the navy, we are not satisfied to have no 
second line of defence. We hope and believe that our 
navy is all that is claimed for it. Still history has 
often shown, both in ancient and modern times, that 
confidence is no guarantee of success when the day of 
trial comes. We admit that if our navy were com- 
pletely crushed, there would be no hope for us. But 
partial or temporary eclipse is what we wish to provide 
against. Considering the whole situation as expounded 
by Mr. Arnold-Forster, it is satisfactory to find that at 
last a War Secretary has admitted that, if we are not 
completely guaranteed from invasion, conscription is 
the only logical outcome. Although the War Secretary 
may not have intended it to be so, his arguments and 
contentions all tend towards the establishment of a 
system of compulsion, while by his last statement he 
has certainly brought it a step nearer to practical 
politics. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


{* happens that the annual meeting of King Edward’s 

Hospital Fund and the appeal of Guy’s Hospital 
for a capital sum of £100,000 and for £15,000 in- 
creased annual income have coincided this week. At 
the meeting was read the report of the recent Com- 
mittee which under Sir Edward Fry’s presidency 
inquired into the distribution of the Fund among 
the various hospitals; particularly in relation to the 
fact that nine out of twelve London Hospitals with 
medical schools have had to carry on the work of these 
institutions by availing themselves of the funds received 
by the Governors. It was however on the initiative of 
Mr. Stephen Coleridge, primarily as the secretary of 
the Anti-Vivisection Society, and of Sir Henry Burdett, 
who has seen in this subject an opportunity of obtaining 
a little cheap popularity as a philanthropist, that 
objection to the employment of the fund was raised. 
The report of the Committee has been a triumph fot 
them it must be confessed, however little sympathy we 
may have with the grounds on which they have 
succeeded. 

It has now become a matter of odium that any 
hospital should carry on its medical school by eking 
out its finances in this way. The Committee balanced 
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the mutual good done to the hospitals by the schools 
and to the schools by the hospitals and were not able 
logically or practically to separate one from the other. 
In concession however to the sentiment worked on 
by Mr. Coleridge, and the intellectually feeble notion 
about charitable funds being diverted to non-charitable 
uses worked by Sir Henry Burdett, the Committee 
reported that the distribution of the funds should 
take the form of a premium for discouraging this 
appropriation of funds. It will be understood of 
course that the Committee made no allegation of any 
kind of financial dishonesty or impropriety in their 
strictures on the relation of the medical schools and the 
hospitals. However the result is that those hospitals 
which have to resort to the device will work in future 
under the stigma placed on them by the Committee. 
The effect of it is also seen in the case of Guy’s where, 
having to resort to the contributions of the public, its 
appeal winds up on the triumphant note that ‘‘ every 
penny entrusted to us for the relief of the sick poor 
goes to their direct benefit”. This is conceivably 
excusable where a touting competition for funds has 
to be undertaken by all hospitals: but it is petty, and 
ungenerous to other hospitals in a less fortunate posi- 
tion than Guy’s claims to be. But the survival of the 
fittest in the hospital world means those who can beg 
most plausibly. 

If these disabilities are to be imposed on the institu- 
tions which have both a hospital and a medical 
school to support, what is to happen to them? The 
conditions of modern medical science and teaching 
make it inevitable that the demands of the examining 
and diploma conferring bodies, upon whose recog- 
nition the medical schools depend, will continue in 
an increasing degree to insist on further expenses 
being incurred in order to make the teaching conform 
with present-day standards. In buildings, in appa- 
ratus, in teaching, everything tends to increased 
expenditure. The staffs increase necessarily, and with 
this arise more occasions for spending money on 
what is often sheer waste, though it can hardly be 
checked. On the other hand the number of pro- 
vincial students in the London medical schools have 
been decreasing at the rate of about one hundred 
and seventy per annum for some years ; and this repre- 
sents a loss of about twenty thousand pounds a year. 
It would seem that in their struggles with an un- 
Satisfactory system the teaching in London is not so 
good as it ought to be; and at all events the London 
schools have no advantage over the modern schools 
which have arisen in such towns as Birmingham, Leeds 
and Sheffield. Many devices have been suggested, but 
those who are in closest touch with the medical schools 
cannot tell as yet how they are to get out of their 
dilemma. One of the hospitals has come before the 
public with a “ discretionary” scheme; meaning by 
this that subscribers shall say whether their money 
shall be applied to the specific purposes of the hospital 
or at discretion to the medical school. As medical 
education, whether undertaken by the faculty of a uni- 
versity or, as mostly in London, in the hospital schools, 
is a matter of national or municipal importance, it 
would appear natural that the State or municipalities 
should be empowered to make subsidies where sufficient 
funds cannot be raised, as is the case in London, from 
the students’ fees or other established resources. It 
seems the height of absurdity that, in the absence of 
such specific provision, begging petitions should have 
to be made to the.public especially at a time when 
the suspicion has been instilled into it by the com- 
mittee’s report. The mass of people from whom con- 
tributions are asked are not sufficiently intelligent to 
understand the close relations between the highest 
medical teaching and the efficiency of the hospitals 
as charitable institutions. 
pitals are a sort of blessing sent down from heaven, and 
are. only remotely and vaguely connected with scientific 


simple, and touting for the medical schools, the latter 
will suffer without a doubt; so that their means will 
become every day more and more precarious. Moreover 
as far as the Hospital Fund is concerned it is evident that 


it cannot be relied on in future for meeting the wants: 


‘ 


research and teaching. When it comes to — 


a contest between touting for the hospital pure and a counter to the French interest, was used as far as 


In their eyes the hos- | 


for the ordinary annual work of the schools. 


‘the public ? 


of the hospitals themselves which are steadily growing. 
Small subscriptions do not increase; and there is a 
limit to the whipping up of the larger subscribers upon 
whom the Fund seems likely to become more and more 
dependent. The tendency of all charity is to dwindle, 
after the first stimulating emotion has had time to sub- 
side ; and however much we may regret the possibility 
it is likely that the elasticity of the Fund will not in- 
crease but diminish. The fair inference therefore is 
that so far from the medical schools being sure of 
future public support, the hospitals will have enough to 
do to raise the increasing amounts they will require 
for their own work. 

But in spite of all these considerations, which are 
present vividly enough to those who are responsible for 
the medical schools, they show a hesitation which is 
intelligible, but not weil founded, as to demanding assist- 
ance from State or municipality. There is one plan for 


escaping the difficulty which has found favour with 


them but which is likely to require a considerable 
amount of time before it can be got into working order. 
Before Sir Edward Fry’s Committee had reported, some 
of the medical schools had considered how they might 
arrange for their junior students up to the third year 
receiving outside the precincts of the hospital the train- 
ing preliminary to the clinical stage. There is, so 
far as mere teaching is concerned, no reason why 
these students should be about the hospital at all. 
It is no advantage to them personally that they 
should be there, unless we are to consider that the 
subsequent three years of strict hospital attendance 
are not sufficient to create and nourish that esprit 
de corps which undoubtedly results in a _ healthy 
competition between the members of the several 
hospitals. If one or, more practically, several 
centres were established, in which these students could 
be taught, there would evidently be the difference in 
expense between twelve separate teaching staffs and 
the lesser number which would thus be required. This 
plan was recommended by Sir Edward Fry’s Com- 
mittee, and can be approved as a rational plan 
of reducing to order the present expensive chaotic 
system. The reduced expense in that case may make 
the self-support of the medical schools up to this 
stage quite possible. Afterwards it is asserted by 
the Committee, and expected by many engaged in 
medical teaching, that the hospital schools would then 
become self-supporting, and would need no assistance 
The 
London University has placed itself at the head of the 
movement for carrying out the project. But between 
three and four hundred thousand pounds, and a con- 
siderable amount of time, will be required before it can 
be a substitute for the present system. We are not 
hopeful about the money being raised. But what are 
the medical schools to do in the interval, ostracised 
as they are from the Hospital Fund, and with the 
difficulties we have pointed out in getting money from 
Great harm may be done to the medical 
schools, and in consequence to the hospitals, as the 
result of the outcry that has been raised. It would 
have been better for things to remain as they were 
until the medical schools could be rearranged. There 
seems decidedly a case for Government care that in the 
meantime ‘‘ res medica” shall suffer no harm. 


THE CITY. 


B Yee markets have been decidedly quieter during the 

past week and, apart from a vague and some- 
what indefinite feeling in regard to affairs in Afghanistan, 
which were credited with occupying a more important 
position in relation to developments in the Far East 
than is generally supposed, international politics have 
not been quite so much in evidence. It is true that the 
enthusiastic reception which the German Emperor is to 
receive in Tangiers, in so far as it may be regarded as 


ssible to create uneasiness, but the effect was not 
asting, and the remarkable enthusiasm with which the 
new Japanese Loan has been received both in London 
and New York was amply sufficient to disperse any 
bearish feeling, as the support which also came 
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abundantly from the chief continental centres of 
finance appeared in the eyes of the City con- 
clusive evidence that weight of money was being 
thrown in the favour of Japan. The loan which 
is for £30,000,000 was offered as to £15,000,000 
in New York andthe remaining moiety here. 
The subscription price was go per cent. and the 
bonds, which carry interest at 4) per cent. are repay- 


able at par on 15 February, 1925, or at the option of the | 


Imperial Government on giving six months’ notice 
at any time after 15 February 1910. The specific 
security on the loan is the revenue derived from the 
tobacco monopoly which is vested in the Imperial 
Government and is estimated to amount to the 
sum of £3,270,coo for the fiscal year 1905-6. It is 
seen therefore that on an extremely conservative basis 
the loan is amply covered and the premium of 2 per 
cent. which is established, is quite warranted: should 
any of our readers have been too late to apply or have 
received a letter of regret the loan can be safely recom- 
mended as an investment at the present price. 

The Siamese loan to which reference was made in 
our last issue was a great success, and a premium of 
2 per cent. is also quoted for this issue. The loan is a 
sound investment as the financial adviser to the Govern- 
ment is usually an experienced officer lent by the 
Financial Department of the Government of India, and 
that means of course that there can be no undue extra- 
vagance in administration and an absence of corruption 
as far as it is possible in an Eastern country : the issue 
was undoubtedly assisted by the successes of the 
Japanese arms and we trust the responsible financial 
advisers will not be misled by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded to the loan to come again too quickly— 
there must be always a temptation in such cases to force 
the pace with the danger of schemes for development 
proceeding too fast for the natural growth of a young 
nation. Although the issues to which we refer have 
been so successful, the disappointing results of several 
high-grade loans which have been. offered emphasise 
the fact that the public are surfeited and it would be to 
the advantage of all concerned if the issuing houses 
stayed their hand for atime. Underwriters must also 
be full of stock and until their load is lightened it 
is unlikely that they will be anxious to enter into fresh 
commitments, at any rate for the present. 

The speculative markets of the Stock Exchange have 
been dull and we are disposed to look for still lower 
prices except in South African mines which should 
show improvement, although possibly of no sub- 


| 


stantial importance during the next few accounts. If | 


our information is correct the chief mining houses 
have held informal meetings and are satisfied that, to use 
their own language, ‘‘ the goose is killed which laid the 
golden eggs” in other words the public have been 
frightened completely out of the South African market. 
As to the internecine quarrels of the finance houses we are 
not greatly concerned except in so far as they affect the 
investor in South African securities, but it is deplorable 
that men who are otherwise able should have been so 
shortsighted. We have spoken quite plainly on this 
subject on many occasions, and have, we trust, deterred 
investors from entering the mining market whilst the 
houses continued their line of action. Now that their 
own henchmen in the financial press have turned on 
them it is possible that they may consider the ques- 
tion of sufficient importance to come to a common 
understanding as to a policy which, to do any 
real good, must be continued steadily for several 
months if confidence is to be restored. The mining 
industry of the Transvaal is a bona-fide business and 
the enormous interests held by the genuine investor 
demand that those responsible for the market should 
act in a manner worthy of the trust given to them—as 
it is they have snatched at a fractional profit so that they 
may deal in the shares, leaving the shareholder to take 
care of himself: we sincerely trust the change of front 
is genuine and if the market holds for a month or two 
the public may buy again. Meanwhile as a pure invest- 
ment to a person who can take up the shares we have 
reason to believe that a purchase of New Heriot shares 
—which are unduly low—should prove profitable ; 
advices we have seen from disinterested sources as to 
the mine are very satisfactory. 


The American railroad market has continued to be 
unsettled with lower prices on balance, but an exception 
must be made in favour of the New York and Ontario. 
shares on the statement as to a 3 per cent. guarantee 
being given by the New York Central Company ; 
Chesapeake and Ohio shares have also been largely 
bought and a rise of several points is probable if the 
advices from the other side are correct. 

We drew attention in our last issue to the shares of 
the leading Indian Exchange banks, and it may be 
noted that the quotations for the Hong Kong and. 
Shanghai Corporation shares have risen 3} per cent. 
during the week, an advance entirely warranted in our 
opinion as, apart from the excellent yield derived at 
the current price, developments in China and Korea 
must result in large profits to an institution the affairs 
of which are so prudently managed. We propose to 
draw the attention of our readers this week to the 
opportunities afforded by an investment in the shares 
of the various South African banks, the main features. 
of which are tabulated below :— 


Yield 
Capital. Reserve, Price. about 
& 4 a 
Standard Bank of South 
Africa... 1,548,525 1,982,050 $62 5 3 6 
National Bank of South 
Africa... 1,100,000 120,000 1S 410 0 
Bank of Africa ... eee 1,000,000 645,000 “- § 14 © 
The Natal Bank 500,000 290,000 ean ‘6 00 
African Banking Cor- 
poration 400,000 140,000 5? 5 00 


It will be seen from the above that the Standard 
Bank of South Africa is considerably stronger in its 
reserves than any of the remaining banks, and speaking 
generally we should regard its most serious competitor 
as the National Bank of South Africa which occupies a 
peculiarly strong position in the new colonies arising in 
a large measure from certain privileges which the bank 
enjoved under the Boer Government and which have been 
continued in another form under the present Govern- 
ment. Among the chief privileges was the right of a 
royalty on minting which was given up in exchange for 
the appointment of bankers to the Colonial Government 
for a term of vears. The Bank of Africa has been 
steadily advancing and is, in common with the other 
banks, well managed. The remaining institutions are 
smaller, and the Natal Bank especially has been late in 
making the progress its excellent connexion warranted, 
having been too conservative in the past. Since the 
increase in capital a year or two ago a develop- 
ment has taken place and a number of branches 
have been opened in various parts of the country. It 
is a difficult matter to recommend any particular bank 
among these as their affairs are in our opinion most 
efficiently conducted and any business institution which 
has come through the harassing times of the past few 
years in South Africa successfully and without reduc- 
tion of dividend may be fairly assumed to occupy a safe 
position. The great reserves of the Standard Bank 
command respect but the shares of the National Bank 
of South Africa have a special attraction inasmuch as 
they are fully paid and have no liability—an important 
point for the consideration of investors whose means 
may be limited and who, at the same time, require to 
obtain a fairly high yield commensurate with satisfac- 
tory security. 


INSURANCE. 


HE Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society has 

so long been recognised as a typical mutual Life 
office, giving the maximum of benefits to its policy- 
holders, that it is curious to call to mind that when it 
was founded in 1826 it was deemed prudent to com- 
mence business with a proprietary guarantee, and that 
the’ shareholders were not finally paid off until seven 
years later, when their capital, with interest at 4 per cent., 
was returned to them. Apart from the pre-eminence 
of the society due to its exceptionally strong financial 
position and the excellent returns which it gives to its 
policy-holders, it has conferred a permanent boon upon 
assurants by having been the first to introduce the 


_** minimum premium ”, or as it is now frequently called, 
i the ‘discounted bonus ” system of Life assurance. This 
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policy was introduced by the Scottish Amicable in 
1854. It was assumed that the reversionary bonus on 
participating policies would be at the rate of 30 per 
cent. per annum on sums assured and previous bonuses. 
The value of these bonuses was discounted and allowed 
from the outset in reduction of premium. It says | 
much for the permanent prosperity of the society that 
for a period of fifty years this rate of bonus has been 
maintained and recently increased, with the result that | 
policy-holders have obtained their assurance at rates of | 
premiums which are lower than those charged for 
without-profit policies, and have received bonuses in 
addition. It is perhaps difficult for anyone not familiar 
with Life assurance affairs to appreciate to the full such 
a record as this. It means that the investments have 
been so well handled, the medical selection of lives so 
carefully looked after, and the expenses of management 
so rigidly controlled, that the vicissitudes which have 
affected adversely so many other companies have left 
this society untouched. The report for last year shows 
that the volume of new business was well maintained, 
being greater than in any previous year, and showing | 
an increase of more than 20 per cent. in the course of 
two years, It might naturally be expected that a con- 
siderable increase in new business would involvea larger 
expenditure, but on the contrary the expenses for 1904 
were only 13°9 per cent. of the premium income, which 
is less than usual. 

The Scottish Amicable is one of the comparatively 
few companies which hold funds sufficient to meet 
liabilities if interest is earned at only 2) per cent. ; 
while the rate actually realised is just over 4 per cent. 
The late depreciation in the value of gilt-edged securities | 
has really proved a distinct benefit to the society, | 
instead of involving, as in many other cases, a loss and | 
consequent diminution of profits. The Stock Exchange | 
securities to the amount of nearly £3,099,000 have a | 
market value greater by about £108,000 than that at | 
which they stand in the society’s books, while the | 
recent depreciation has enabled investments to be | 
made in the best class of securities at prices which | 

| 


yield a high rate of interest. The society will make 
another valuation and distribution of bonuses at 
the end of the present year. It is quite obvious 
that it will not have to write off large amounts for 
depreciation in the value of securities, and that it will 
receive the full benefit to be derived from about 1} per 
cent. per annum of its funds, this being the difference 
between the rate of interest actually earned and the 
rate assumed in valuing the liabilities. When an 
insurance company values its liabilities at 2} per cent. 
the present value of the premiums that will be paid in 
the future are usually valued at the same rate, with the 
result that the provision set aside for expenses is very 
small; but the Scottish Amicable adopts the unusual 
plan of valuing what it has to pay ona 2} per cent. basis | 
and valuing what it has to receive on a 3} per cent. 
basis. The result is to add over £200,000 to 
the reserves and provide a contribution to surplus 
of 10 per cent. of the premium income. Add to these 
sources of profit a very favourable rate of mortality 
and it is found that the Scottish Amicable possesses 
sources of surplus which few, if any, other companies 
are able to equal. Everything points to undiminished 
Prosperity, and the valuation at the end of the present 
year is practically certain to reveal a surplus sufficient 
to maintain, if not increase, the large bonuses declared 
on the last occasion. Intending policy-holders would 
always do well to take their policies in the Scottish 
Amicable. In certain ways they would be well advised 
to do su this year and thus become participating 
members before the next declaration of bonus. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


"THE. problem of the proper administration and 
direction of national museums which has now to 
be faced in London will become, in the next few years, 
an acute one in the provinces also. The system of 
amateur corporation committees, guided, by academical 
advice, to buy pictures of the year, has very definitely 
failed ; the Chantrey Committee's evidence and report, 
and the disillusionments at Christie's as to the value of | 
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_ popular favourites, are producing their effect, and in 


time there must arise a demand for competent and 
responsible directors of these institutions. The same 


| thing applies to colonial galleries, where at present 


there is a good deal of searching of heart about the 
works that have been bought under the same acade- 
mical guidance. The recently published Catalogue of 


| the Birmingham Gallery * shows what can be done by 


an energetic and competent director in whom the com- 
mittee places its confidence. Meantime, by donation 
and bequest, several of the provincial galleries are 
extending their horizon and becoming better propor- 
tioned. At Aberdeen a large historical gallery of 
sculpture casts is to be opened early this month. 
Glasgow, by the good fortune of the Donald bequest, 
will obtain a fine collection of modern French and Dutch 
paintings, including two Millets (the ‘*‘ Going to Work” 
and the pastel of a Sheepfold at Night), and works by 
Corot, Rousseau and Daubigny. Thus at a stroke this 
gallery adds to its fine collection of ancient pictures what 
Dublin has been gallantly struggling to obtain. A large 
bequest of money has also fallen in, and it is to be 
hoped that an enlightened use will be made of this. 
Bradford has also a large sum to expend from the sur- 
plus of last year’s exhibition. The effort made there to 
give a fair representation of current English art has 
had its echo in other centres. The last of a series of 
invitations to the two chief independent societies to 
exhibit in provincial centres is an arrangement very 
handsomely made by the Liverpool Institution, by which 
the Spring Exhibition of the New English Art Club 
will take place there in April. 

In London also the general attitude has changed with 
almost bewildering rapidity. The keen interest shown 
in the Impressionist exhibition at the Grafton, the 
transformation of Rodin into a popular idol, and the 
crowds that pass through the Whistler Exhibition, if 
they do not, in the case of many of the worshippers, 


‘prove more than that the watchwords have changed, 


testify at least to a collapse of the official superstition. 
The Academy will have to pay now for the uses it has 
made of its prestige. It can no longer command 
recruits as freely as before; does not make or break 


| careers, is merely the biggest and most indiscriminate 


market among many. If it is to regain a better posi 
tion a radical change of constitution as well as of attitude 
will be necessary. 

The danger of those big exhibiting associations is 
that they organise mediocrity, and organise it against 
talent. There is an exhibition now open at White- 
chapel that illustrates one chapter of the story. It is 
a collection of the art that was encouraged and dis- 
couraged fifty years ago. We need not press the case 
of Stevens, whose art was of so exalted a kind that its 
author was necessarily a lonely figure. But on the chosen 
ground of the Academy, that of illustration, it was the 
best of the illustrators who were banned. Of the Pre- 
raphaelites, who brought freshness and intensity into 
illustration, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown 
were alienated, and Millais was very nearly driven out. 
It was not the critics, it was not the picture-buyers, it 
was not the public, who crowded round the pictures, 
who were the enemy, it was the artists of the Academy. 
Millais himself tells the tale. And what was the offence ? 
In technique, in the general conception of a picture there 
was no violent break between Mulready’s ‘* Sonnet ” 
and the early Preraphaelite works. The offence lay in 
an intensity of character in the types chosen, in the 
“ugliness” of faces, the precision of drawing. It was 
this that made Millais’ ‘‘Carpenter’s Shop” “ blas- 

hemous then, and keeps it sacred now. And this war 
is perpetual, between the character and beauty that 
lasts, and the pretty fashion that serves its moment 
and becomes nauseous afterwards. 

Mr. Aitkin and his committee have brought together 
an exhibition that will repay more than one visit; it 
is impossible for a single article to deal with it in detail. 
One or two of its features are the ‘‘ Morris Moore” by 
Stevens, Millais’ ‘‘ Mrs. Bischoffsheim ”, the charmin 
child’s portrait by Dyce that was at the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion; the strong head of Pettie by Chalmers, much work 
by the Preraphaelites and their followers, more especially 


* Illustrated and annotated, 232 pages for sixpence. 
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Messrs. Arthur Hughes and Windus. Mr. Windus is 
the most remarkable artist of the so-called ‘* Liverpool 
School ”’,* and ought to be represented in our national 
collection. Davis, the landscape-painter, also rises 
above a provincial reputation in work like the shining 
flats of his ‘* Runcorn Gap” and the well-drawn wood- 
land study on the opposite wall. Alfred Hunt early 
became a Londoner, and his better work in water 
colour is not illustrated here. 

Another gallery that brings together material for the 
history of English art is Messrs. Shepherd’s in King 
Street, St. James’s. Here may always be found painting 
by the famous early masters, and also by men hardly 
known at all. In the present exhibition, among other 
things of interest, are two pictures of puzzling ascrip- 
tion, a view of Stonehenge, and a marine. The 
‘*Stonehenge” is Girtin-like in design, broad and 
solemn in chiaroscuro, with a fine sky, in rich pigment 
of Wilsonian type. But for an imperfect expression 
of scale in the stones, the picture would be a grand one. 
The ‘‘Gale” is like Turner’s translation of Vande- 
velde into grander light and shade, but here again the 
waves are Wilsonian in convention and touch. 

Messrs. Carfax have opened a new gallery, much 
better lit than the old, at 24 Bury Street, St. James’s, 
and filled it with a collection of pictures and sketches 
lent by Mr. Sargent. The portrait at the end of the 
gallery, though familiar to many of Mr. Sargent’s 
admirers, has not before been exhibited in England. It 
is one of his finest pieces of drawing and design. The 
striking character of the model, the flow of line from 
the forehead past the sensitive nostril, down the face, 
neck, arms and body has been searched out and pressed 
close, and the insistence on black and white in the colour 
is equally part of the vivid conception of design accepted 
and dressed by the lady herself. The other two oil 
studies have been seen before at the New English Art 
Club, but are well worth seeing again ; one for its firm 
and living modelling, the other for its sense of fantastic 
character and subtle movement. Along with these are 
a number of water colours of remarkable force and 
vivacity. One or two, like the Doge’s Palace and the 
Spanish Courtyard with Soldiers, have more delicacy of 
colour than the rest ; all are wonderful in the power of 
summary expression of architecture and other forms 
with a few dashes of the brush. It is not the work of 
a brooder and dreamer; it is more like an athletic 
exercise with shape and space and light. 

Mr. ~ has brought together at the Dutch 
Gallery in Grafton Street a number of his flower-studies 
in water colour. They are distinguished by the effort 
to give definite drawing and modelling of the blossoms 
and leaves by direct brush-work without fumbling or 
stippling. He works in a very positive key, and en- 
counters, therefore, the difficulty of rendering colour at 
once vivid and deep, particularly in the green of leaves. 
But he is increasingly successful, as the result of long 
practice, in combining delicacy or force with precision. 
Some of the wallflowers, anemones and other groups tell 
with wonderful resonance against dark backgrounds ; 
in other cases a blossom is distinguished by almost im- 
perceptible nuances of tone from its background, and 
yet takes its shape and place. D. S. MacCo tt. 


“THE THIEVES’ COMEDY.” 


Betis drama is a thing rather of the future than 

of the present. It is a matter of seeds rather than 
of blossoms. I hope to see, within a generation, 
blossoms all over the town. Meanwhile, it is chiefly in 
Sloane Square that I find the seeds. Little and devious 
though the Court Theatre may seem to one who regards 
it in a purely materialistic light, it is to the eye of 
imagination the least insignificant theatre in London, 
and is of all our theatres the nearest to the vital centre 
of things. The little seeds sown there, sometimes by 
the Stage Society, sometimes by Mr. Vedrenne and 
Mr. Barker, matter far more than all the gorgeous 
bears of blossoms displayed elsewhere. For those 

lossoms are of wax—wax with nothing but fresh 


(Murray). Its accuracy has been questioned in matters of detail, but 
it brings together the main facts about a loosely associated group. 


| 


| 


coats of paint to hide its antiquity, and with nothing 
at all to disguise its unreality. British blossoms, 
no doubt; and the seeds at the Court Theatre are 
mostly imported from abroad. But a natural exotic 
is better than a blossom of home-made wax. And 
it is a thing to be valued not merely for its own 
sake: it is valuable also by reason of the good effects 
that are likely—are sure—to come of it. It would be 
gratifying to feel that we needed no examples in dra- 
matic art. But that we do need them is obvious. It 
is also obvious that we might, once we had taken a 
start, develop a drama quite as good as the modern 
drama of (let us say) Germany. Outside dramatic art, 
we have writers of greater distinction than any writers 
in Germany; nor is our crop likely to languish. As 
for audiences, there is no reason to suppose that 
German citizens are on a higher level of intelligence 
than our own citizens. The mischief is this: whilst in 
Germany the drama is taken seriously, and the citizens 
go to the theatre with their wits about them, in England 
the theatre is regarded simply as a place for fatuousness. 
If the British drama became a serious drama (and, need 
I say ? seriousness does not connote dulness—does not, 
indeed, exclude the most rollicking fun), then, you may 
be sure, British citizens would patronise it in an appro- 
priate frame of mind. The way to set about creating 
a serious drama is to attract to dramaturgy the talented 
writers who now hold aloof, supposing that drama- 
turgy is a kind of dark magic which only a very few 
peculiar persons can master (and they only by life-long 
devotion to it), and that in no case could it be made a 
medium for the expression of anything but crude arti« 
ficiality. Such a play as ‘‘The Thieves’ Comedy” (a 
translation from Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Biberpelz”’) is a salu- 
tary refutation of these fallacies. I trust that you have 
already gone to see it, and to profit by it. If not, there 
are matinées next Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. You 
might do worse than go to all three. 

The play is solely a play of character and (to use a 
wickedly overworked word which I would gladly spare) 
‘*atmosphere”’. It has no story. It has but a few 
anecdotes, similar to each other, peeping out here and 
there from a presentment of uneventful every-day lifes 
Frau Wolff, a peasant, steals a deer from the neighbour- 
ing forest. That is one anecdote. Here is another: 
Frau Wolff makes her husband steal some logs of wood 
that lie stacked outside the house where her daughter 
is employed as servant. A third anecdote is that a fur- 
coat is stolen, at Frau Wolff’s instigation, from a 
certain Herr Kruger, and is sold by her to a pilot, who 
has acted as her “‘fence” in other thefts. Nothing 
much happens. Frau Wolff is not found out. The 
pilot is not found out. They easily bamboozle the 
local magistrate. They may be found out later. 
The play has no really conclusive end, just as it 
has no really initial beginning. It is but an arbitrary 
intrusion on-a cottage interior, made with the sole 
intent that we shall have a good look at the inmates} 
and, so soon as we have had a sufficiently good look, 
out we go again, leaving them just as we found them. 
The play, which was a very great success in Germany, 
differs from the fashionable British play in that its 
technique is very loose and simple, whilst the technique 
necessary to a fashionable British play is very tight and 
artificial. An old-fashioned British critic (the fashion- 
able one has forged far ahead of the fashion in drama) 
would probably say that Hauptmann had no technique 
at all. This, of course, would be a mistake. To make 
a set of characters reveal themselves naturally on the 
stage is a task that involves a considerable amount of 
technical skill. But certainly it is not so hard and 
frightening and esoteric a task as to invent and carry 
through a whole evening a single story, withia series 
of sharp climaxes occurring at regular intervals, and 
with a slick solution to finish up with. It is because 
the power to do that can only be acquired through 

ears of study, supplementing a natural aptitude which 
is very rare indeed, that the vast majority of our best 
men give dramaturgy so wide a berth, leaving it almost 
entirely in the hands of men who, if they devoted to 
any pe Me kind of writing such intellect and knowledge 
of life and sense of style as they possess, would fall somé- 
where between the twentieth and the twenty-fifth rank. 
In ** The Thieves’ Comedy” there is no technique that. 
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* A book has recently appeared by Mr. H. C. Marillier giving an 
account of these artists, ** The — School of Painters ” 
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might not be acquired by any man of active and adaptable | 
mind. What makes the play remarkable and delightful © 
is Hauptmann’s humour, and his knowledge of a certain | 


phase in actual life, and his sense of human character. 
There are among us many writers not less well equipped 
im these respects than Hauptmann. Let them take 
courage of his success. Peculiarly local though his 
characters are, and much as they must lose through 
being interpreted in the English language by English 
ladies and gentlemen, ‘‘The Thieves’ Comedy” is 
undoubtedly a success here, inasmuch as nobody 
seeing it—nobody, of however mean an intelligence— 
can fail to be amused and interested by it. How 
much greater the chance of success for a similar play 
about life in England! 

Of the company engaged at the Court Theatre almost 
every one makes a “‘hit”. The reason is simple. 
Every part is a good part. Every character has been 
drawn, with a sure hand, from life itself. Every 
character is real, life-sized, full-blooded. People often 
complain of the dearth of trustworthy mimes in England. 
The answer is that so few of our mimes are entrusted 
with anything. Bricks can be made without straw ; 
but the task ought not to be set. A mime may, by 
dint of creative genius, infuse life into a dummy part. 
But let us not condemn our mimes generally as 
worthless because they cannot all so far transcend what 
may reasonably be expected of them as to make good the 
deficiencies in what may reasonably be expected of the 
dramatists. It is quite true that our mimes are inferior 
to the Latins in some respects. They do not, nowadays, 
declaim verse so well. That is because the tradition of 
declamation has been lost. Let the tradition be found 
again, and all will be well. Our mimes never will, on 
the other hand, equal the Latins in display of passionate 
emotion, or in lightness of comedic touch. The reasons 
are that we are not by nature passionately emotional 
(or, at any rate, are averse from expressing our feel- 
ings), and that lightness of touch is not one of our 
national characteristics. 


depends also on many other qualities; and in these 


qualities our mimes, when they have the chance, © 
show themselves to be as well endowed as any mimes | 


elsewhere. It is difficult, always, to apportion praise 
or blame justly between the dramatist and his inter- 
preter. I have often heard this or that mime complain, 
and justify his complaint, that he has been contemned 


for not achieving that which the dramatist had given © 


him no chance of achieving. I do not think I ever 
heard a mime complain of not having been contemned 
for not having taken chances which the dramatist 
had offered him. But I have heard many a mime 
make this complaint in reference to many another 
mime. <A good part: good notices from the critics, 
however bad the performance. A bad part, how- 
ever well played: that absence of gush, or that 
modified gush, which is the critics’ nearest approach 
to blame. Such is the view of ‘‘the profession” ; and 
it is, Ifear,a true one. I commend it to my colleagues, 
for general consideration. Meanwhile, I am wonder- 
ing how much credit is really due to the mimes in this 
particular instance at the Court Theatre. Miss Rosina 
Filippi, above them all, triumphs. How much of that 
triumph is due to Hauptmann, how much to herself ? 


| 
Could any actress have failed in a character so fully | 
| An endeavour is being made on the Clyde to induce the 


and so truly created as Frau Wolff has been by 
Hauptmann created? Could any actress have got 
more out of that character—realised it more fully ? 
Could any other actress than Miss Filippi have taken so 
firm a grasp of it, and of us? To the last two ques- 
tions I am bound to reply that I think not. So, when 
all deductions have been made over to Hauptmann, 
Miss Filippi has still a really very good notice indeed. 
Mr. James Hearn, as the husband of Frau Wolff, and 
Miss Sydney Fairbrother, as a little daughter of Frau 
Wolff, and Mr. Edmund Gwenn, as the pilot, and 
indeed all the members of the cast, have very good 
notices, too. All understand their several characters, 
and make (so far as I can judge) the most of them. 
Yet none tries to triumph singly at the expense of the 
others. All are in the picture. A signal virtue, this ; 


and especially needful here, in a a is so like 
AX BEERBOHM. 


-an actual picture. 


But the art of acting does | 
not depend wholly on lightness or on violence. It | 


RELINOQUIT. 


PA IN, which is sweet love’s shadow , 
Steals through my heart to-night ; 
And the world appears hard and cruel 
Though the stars above are bright. 


But now I know we are lovers 
From the touch of that hidden hand ; 
Joy comes like the crimson morning, 
But love is a twilight land. 


Space and primordial darkness, 
The Infinite circles round ; 

And our souls shrink away in wonder, 
But the centre of all is found ! 


GEORGE IVES. 


YACHTING PROSPECTS. 


ANYONE who has been once badly infected by a 
whiff of the tar brush suffers from an intermittent 
_ disease curable only by salt water, and this is the time 
_ of year when it generally makes its reappearance. The 
_ preliminaries of fitting out, including the work in the 
store, the nicely cleaned bright blocks, the newly 
varnished wood-work of the deck fittings, the renovated 
and shining boats and the brass-work all bright and 
clean [ready to be shipped into their places and the 
general sense of busyness—with the smell of the fresh 
varnish and new rope, serve to excite the longing of 
the keen yachtsman to be off again to his old cruising 
ground, or in search of the pleasures of the sea further 
afloat ; and the weather be hanged! Naturally interest 
first centres around one’s own ship, but after putting 
all prepatations in order and arranging for their due 
| completion, thoughts stray in the direction of curiosity 
as to what others may be doing ; whom we shall again 
meet this year afloat, and what excitements are in store 
| for us in the way of racing ? 

On 17 September last I endeavoured to direct 
attention in this Review to some of the reasons 
which I feared were to a greater or less extent respon- 
sible for the exceedingly bad season of 1904, and I have 
| been trying to discover if the prospects of 1905 give any 
encouragement to the hope that things will improve; 
but inquiries from Southampton, from Glasgow, from 
Liverpool, and indeed from Cowes are not en- 
couraging. My informant from Cowes seems to be 
of the opinion that the prospect is a ‘‘little better” 
than last year, there is a certain amount of work going 
on, but it is mainly in the nature of repairs and alter- 


ations to old yachts. At the same time some vessels 
have been commissioned and gone abroad. On all sides 


| however building of new vessels is excessively slack, 


The result is plainly seen in the published programmes 
in which class racing, except with regard to the small 


| 
| 
| and as to racing vessels is practically non-existent. 


information from the Solent only points toa chance of the 
36-footers undergoing a revival in the coming season. 


52-footers to come out and show themselves, with 
what success of course remains to be seen. Apparently 
the offer of a race under the Clyde clubs from that 
port to Cowes is not being enthusiastically taken up by 
other contiguous clubs. And, by the way, the two 
matches suggested from the Solent to the Clyde and 
Clyde to the Solent have been the cause of no small 
‘*pother” in the German press devoted to yachting. 
Our German friends have found that these races have 
been timed so as to interfere, as they put it, with the 
Kiel meeting, and feeling has become rather warm 
over the question, so much so that the Germans have 
accused English yachtsmen of arranging this race 
on purpose to damage their meeting. I need hardly 
say that no such intention was in the minds of anyone 
responsible for the arrangement of those races. As a 
matter of fact there are complaints every year on 
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account of the clashing of the dates of our own | 


fixtures, and for the ensuing season the Plymouth 
Yacht Club appears likely to receive some criticism 
in this respect, on account of the alteration of the 


| 


date of their regatta from the end of the season, which , 


heretofore has been usual to the end of July. The fact 
of the matter is that the disappearance of the large- 
class racer has altered the complexion of the whole 
matter, and in order to keep up the regattas prizes now 
have to be offered under handicaps for the cruising 
class which in the old days of *‘ Ailsa”, ‘‘ Satanita”’, 
‘* Britannia”, and the ‘ Valkyries”, ‘‘ Bona”, &c., 
were almost entirely neglected. The German Emperor 
encouraged this class to visit Kiel, providing a race to 
that port and plenty of sport when there. Now that 
the class boat has for the time being disappeared 
English clubs must fall back on cruisers and ex-racers 
in order to make any kind of a show, and are thus 
probably competing with the Kiel regatta. German 
yachtsmen can hardly blame either of the clubs for 
taking those steps, or the owners of yachts for entering 
in home races. 
to see some German yachts taking part in regattas on 
this side of the North Sea. 
racing this year it may, I think, be safely predicted that 
we shall be treated to nothing new. 

It is highly probable however that those interested 
in marine motor engines will see some considerable 
developments in this direction. I see it stated that 
there will be a 200-h.p. Mercedes racing launch at 
Monaco capable of a mean speed of 28} knots. Appa- 
rently a considerable number of craft of this description 
will attend the Monaco meeting, and there is evidently 
a very lively competition in this class of aquatic sport. 
It is not improbable in this connexion that some people 
will be inclined to bless the transfer of motor-record 
breaking from the high-roads to the sea. There is not 
the least doubt that these high-speed boats give room 
for much interesting experiment both as to the engines 
and the lines and general design of the boats themselves, 
for the conditions of actual displacement vary wonderfully 
with the increase of speed. I see an account of a motor 


We on the other hand should be glad | 


Finally, with regard to 


superficial of all’: who have practised the art. Not. 
that he got up his science less carefully than others ;. 
but it was always a physical and mechanical set of 
facts with which he dealt that did not expound or 
illustrate the really interesting problems of life with 
which some branches of science are so closely associ- 
ated in every thinking person’s mind. If Swift had 
devised a journey to the moon as he devised Gulliver’s 
journeys to Lilliput or Brobdingnag his chief concern 
would not have been in the mechanical or physical 
difficulties to be overcome before the start could be 
made, or with difficulties en route, or with the perils 
which awaited the traveller by the mere fact of his. 
reaching the end of his voyage. That is to say, 
Jules Verne left out of his scheme the human, the 
moral, the political, the religious, the social questions 
which are of real importance to thcughtful men and 
women. 

Even Mr. Rider Haggard suggests, in such characters 
as ‘*She”’, which appear wholly fantastic, certain specu- 
lations ; for example, as to the means and influences, 
spiritual or otherwise, which are or may be used for the 
acquisition of power by men over their fellows in society. 
And so Mr. Wells has definite and serious purposes 
in writing his stories such as the ‘‘ Wonderful Visit” or 
‘*The Time Machine”’ or ‘‘ The Island of Dr. Moreau”. 
He is didactic, or satirical, or reflective, on the larger 
topics of human nature or society, on ways of living. 
or thinking, and his science positive or pseudo is only 
a means to an end. Dr. Moreau’s experiments have 
much more significance as prophecies than that vaguely 
prophetic notion of Jules Verne as to the possibility of 
the submarine. 

So that Jules Verne’s stories were essentially boys’ 
and girls’ books. There was no moral; and if some- 
times the science, or the impossible science suggested. 
cleverly by the ingenious writer, were too difficult for 
the young reader, he or she would take it for granted 
and pass on, not the less interested in the story 
because the technical difficulty had not been grasped. 
A French lady has informed us that at eleven years. 


_ of age she had a ‘‘rage” for Jules Verne and read 


manufactured by the German Daimler firm designed | 


to give off 500 horse-power, and Mr. Ferdinand 
Forest has built one of similar power with eighteen 
cylinders. It would seem that if the motor industry is 
still to be considered as an infant, it may certainly be 
said to be progressing favourably; and by the way, 


why should not home-made alcohol be used instead of | 


petrol? But Exeter Hall and the Excise laws answer, 
No! The word alcohol shocks the former ; to the latter 
it savours of revenue, a chance not to be easily fore- 
gone. The advent of the internal combustion engine 
may however change many things. 


R. Witurams BULKELEY. 


SCIENCE IN ROMANCE. 


ULES VERNE was not exactly the creator of 
the romance in which a certain treatment of 
science constitutes the chief interest, but he was its 
best known exponent. Edgar Allan Poe’s handling of 
pseudo-science was prior in time to Jules Verne, and he 


was probably the father of that kind of literature which’ 


has its still living practitioners in Dr. Conan Doyle and 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Poe was infinitely the superior of 
any of his successors in genius and literary power, 


and he employed such science as he wanted for his — 


purpose with more grotesquely horrible effects even 
than Mr. Wells has done in some of his psychological 
stories. He certainly surpassed Dr. Conan Doyle in 
his employment of it in the detective story, as will be 
admitted by all who remember his elaborate inferences 
from physical facts in one of his cases where the victim 
of a murder is found in the river, and the question is 
whether or not she was murdered before being cast 
into the water. He also has a balloon story as 
impossible as the famous one of Jules Verne, but in 
it again there is more of the serious import and the 
real issues which we look for in literature than any- 
thing which Jules Verne ever did or could have 

one. The almost life-long métier of Jules Verne was 
the pseudo scientific novel, but he was the most 


fifteen of his books in a month. Evidently the in- 
terest there was not in the anticipations of a future 
science founded upon the positively ascertained facts 
of the present. Nor in any other of the serious 
questions which alone can furnish mental pabulum 
to the mature. It was simply in a world of wonders, 
the wonders of the fairy and gnome world, though 
without the personality of the little people and the 
analogues of the passions and virtues and failings of 
humanity which make fairy-stories interesting to the 
adult. There was nothing in this that was above the 
intellect of a boy or girl except the difficulties of the 
scientific facts or pseudo-explanations, which were just 
about as puzzling to upgrown readers unless they 
happened to be particularly well read in science. 

As many men and women as boys and girls have 
been puzzled, we are sure, by the meridian difficulty 
in the ‘‘ Voyage Round the World”. And yet Jules. 
Verne’s treatment of the scientific romance puts his. 
books in the category of those suitable for boys’ read- 
ing ; while it is difficult to conceive young people 
taking interest in the other books we have mentioned 
or in such a modern Utopia of the electric era as ‘* The 
Coming Race”’. It is curious that a Frenchman should 
have treated science with such naiveté, and that he 
should have been content to turn it to no other pur- 
pose than amusement and the delectation of boys and 
maidens. It was not in this mood that some other 
novelists of his nationality turned their attention to the 
science of physiology or psychology, and studied the 
abnormal manifestations of the nervous syStem under 
the conditions of modern life. In such topics as 
heredity, the gruesome stories of the destinies of 
families determined by physical and mental organ-. 
isation, Jules Verne was not interested. In the novels 
of this class there is perhaps more science, some of it 
very doubtful, than romance. Verne’s stories as adven- 
tures were at least not spoiled by being over-weighted 
with detail pseudo or serious. And here we may notice 
the great difficulty in certain scientific romances, from. 
which Jules Verne escaped by his method. We can 
never be sure that a novelist who writes for our 
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entertainment principally, or he had better not write 
at all, is duly qualified to observe, portray, and make 


' wheesh ”—is very marked indeed, there is an angry 


the deductions he does make from the facts he studies | 


or professes to study. We have to take that on trust 
in the characters in which he embodies his ideas. 
Moreover we cannot know whether he has not ma- 
nipulated his observations to suit the purposes of his 
story. The writer of a psychological romance is in 
the same position as the writer of the historical novel 
so-called. He may deem himself at liberty to alter 
wherever it is necessary either for his plot or for the 
interest of his characters. This process is easier to 
detect in the historical novel that in that which pro- 
fesses to study the secret workings of the mental or 
physical functions as the clue to the actions of the 
characters and the dénouement of the story. It is not 
easy in such a realm of mystery as the physiological 
and psychological sciences to check the author, and to 
convict him of insincerity in dealing with his material 
if his attitude has really been more literary than 
scientific. 

What seems at first sight a lesson in the mysteries 
of human nature and life may be merely a trick of 
the author from which we have no profit, and which 
may indeed seriously mislead us if we should take our 
science from novels. There is very good reason for 
holding that the less the stage or the novel has to do 
with the material of the medical profession the better. 
The writers are not competent in the first place, they 
are not to be trusted to know what they describe ; and 


their method is not trustworthy, because the exigencies 
of story-telling always tempt to falsification of the | 


material. But Jules Verne may be read without any 
doubts or hesitancies. He deals with the physical and 
the superficially physical as we may say; with such 
notions of matter and physical action as are familiar to 
the ordinary man. The more modern and refined 
physical mysteries perhaps were not familiar to him ; 
or they were all too new for him to have mastered the 
secret of turning to account in fiction such conceptions 
as the electron, or the latest theories of the ether, or 
such matters as radium or the X-rays, and so on. 
Perhaps these ideas are too recondite to serve as a 
basis for fictional manipulation. The ordinary reader 


has grasped the idea of the bacilli and bacteria, and | 


they have figured in several stories ; but even wireless 
telegraphy has not yet apparently accustomed him to 
the subtler physical mysteries. Gravity and attraction 
everyone thinks he understands and the romancist like 
Jules Verne can start from a familiar topic and a jump- 
ing-off place. What is fact and what is fiction can be 
recognised at a glance. It is a simple form of art, 
and requires no profundities of scientific knowledge. 
When one thinks of the serious incongruities, the 
mixture of fact and fancies which are not much better 
than distorted facts, and therefore of a low order of 
imagination, we cannot think that the scientific romance 


is a thing to be cultivated. On the whole it is better | 


when we want science to read science; and when we | 


want fiction not to read a composite thing in which 
the science diverts us from the fiction, and the fiction 
is not more imaginary than the pseudo-science. The 
scientific romance is therefore crude and we do not 
think it has much of a future. We hope not. 


THE BLACKCOCK’S ECSTASIES. 


VERYONE has heard of the antics and martial dis- 
. plays of the capercailzie and blackcock, to which, 
in the breeding season, the silent pine-forests of Scandi- 
navia are witness. I have seen them both, and the | 
behaviour of the capercailzie—perhaps because I was 
able to get a better view of it—has seemed to me the 
more remarkable of the two. A blackcock when at once 
showing himself off before the hens—concealed amidst 
the heather round about—and challenging all rival 
males, presents the most extraordinary appearance. He 
rushes over the ground, leaps into the air, descends and 
leaps again, clawing, at each spring, and hissing, in a 


Way that more suggests an angry cat than a bird— 
though I do not know that a cat ever behaved in quite 
such amanner. The hissing sound—a sort of ‘‘tchu- | 


vehemence about it which surprises one each time, 
whilst another note—a loud, full, musical roo-cook-ooty 
repeated many times till the pure morning air vibrates 
and trembles—is wonderfully expressive of bold, martial 
defiance. This last is uttered on the ground, as the 
other usually is in the air, and each time, after having 
so expressed himself, the bird raises his head, which h2s 
been held down, looks round with, as it were, 
an indignant start, half spreads his wings, fans 
out and arches his tail, and makes a rush for- 
ward, with a leap at the end of it. Now is 
the time for another male to enter the arena, in 
which case there will be either a very fierce combat 
or, as I have witnessed with surprise and dis- 
appointment, an ignominious retreat on the part of the 
challenger, should a bird of greater prowess appear. 
The capercailzie is as pugnacious—and I have no 
doubt also, on occasions, as discreet—as the blackcock. 
Still more remarkable, however, is the way in which 
the cock calls the hens together to witness his perform- 
ances. He flies into the summit of one of the tall firs 
that make the bulk of the forests where he lives, and, 
sitting there, gives vent to a number of peculiar sounds 
which do not at all suggest either a bird or a wild 
lonely place. First come several hard woodeny clicks 
which sound more like the uncorking of so many 
champagne bottles than anything else in nature, and 
these being followed by a curious guggling in the throat, 
as though wine were being poured out, as a conse- 
quence, one can hardly help thinking that a picnic is 
going on somewhere near. At two or three in the 
morning, indeed, and with snow all about, one may 
feel an assurance that this awful thing cannot be, but 
the sounds are strongly suggestive of such prosaic 
matters—at least to my thinking, though I never 
cherished the idea. The loudest and most unmistake- 
able click, however—which I believe would take in any- 
body who did not know what it was—comes at the end 
of the liquid, throatal noise and with it, or shortly 
afterwards, the performance ends for a time. Whilst 
making these odd sounds, the capercailzie throws back 
its head, shuts its eyes, and during the latter part of the 
guggling is in such a state of ecstasy that one may 
then approach the tree, even over the open ground, 
without being observed, or, if observed, attended to. 
In stalking the bird accordingly—which I have done, 
but only for the purposes of observation, with a 
Norwegian forester—the plan is to run forward, at 
this period, and stop dead upon the final click, running 
again, on the next occasion, and so getting nearer and 
nearer. During these bloodless stalks, the forester— 
a man whose whole life was spent amidst such scenes 
—would sometimes press his nose between his fingers 
and thumb, and say “‘au, au”, ina low guttural tone. 
This was an imitation of the note of the hen caper- 
cailzie as she sits amidst the undergrowth of the forest, 
listening to the vocal display of the cock, and on 
hearing it the latter would, of course, be likely to 
become more excited and therefore less suspicious of 
danger. When he thinks that a sufficient number of 
hens are collected in the neighbourhood, the male flies 
down from the tree, and begins to strut about the 
ground, expanding and drooping his wings, fanning 
his tail, and ruffling out his feathers, much after the 
fashion of a turkey-cock, whilst the hens, we are told, 
run excitedly round him, as though inviting him to 
make his choice. This last or penultimate act of the 
drama I have not been so lucky as to see but all the 
rest I have seen, though not for long or in circumstances 
of easy observation. The noise which the bird made— 
I think by the shooting out of his wing feathers as he 
made each of his haut swelling runs over the ground— 
was a marked feature of the performance, and here, 
again, I was reminded of the turkey-cock. Thus whilst 
the blackcock leaps and springs about, as though 
ossessed with a devil, there is a solemn pompousness 
in the ground-display of the capercailzie which imparts 
to it quite a different character. It was only for a few 
moments, indeed, and that in the dim grey light of the 
morning, that I saw the birds upon the ground, and, 
according to what I was told, it was extremely difficult 
to get any better view of them. I the more admire, 
therefore, the good fortune of some who, from their very 
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elaborate and precise accounts, would seem to have seen 
it all, sitting in an easy-chair hard by. 

I have read somewhere—I cannot now remember 
where—that during some portion of its performances in 
the tree, the capercailzie is, for an anatomical reason 
which I have forgotten, stone deaf, and that this accounts 
for the facility with which it can then be approached. 
It is however only during the final ecstasy that the 
sportsman or poacher makes his final rush forward, and 
that the bird does not then regard him, either through 
the channel of sight or sound, requires no special expla- 
nation. In ecstasy one neither sees nor hears external 
objects, as in my school-days I had some rare oppor- 
tunities—unvalued, of course, at the time—of observing. 
A certain boy, for instance, the tallest, handsomest, 
strongest, and as I now believe, both spiritually and 
intellectually, the most gifted amongst us, was in the 
habit, at not very infrequent intervals, of gazing 
upwards with clasped hands, and such an expression of 
exalted joy as at the sight of something inconceivably 
lovely, that I can never forget it, and to this day I seem 
to see him as though he were beside me. At these 
times our young seer, who, if I remember, may have 
been some fourteen or fifteen years of age, was as 
though departed from this world. It was impossible 
to attract his attention, though, as may well be 
imagined, attempts were sometimes made to do so, and 
on returning, as from a dream, to mundane things, he 
seemed unaware of what he had been doing—for besides 
the clasped hands and beatific expression, his lips had 
all the while been moving in fervid utterance which I 
could often hear, but never catch the meaning of. 
When questioned on the subject he would smile, and 
though he never returned an answer, yet he never 


seemed surprised at the question, which in some > 


way he always avoided. It seems to me odd, now, 
that this boy was not more teased and pestered 
about so strange a peculiarity than he was, for it 
would appear sometimes at the most inopportune 
moments, as in class or in the midst of a game. He 
was, however, much liked, and, though never seeming 
to care much about it, excelled in all things athletic. 
This, no doubt, would go far towards explaining his 
freedom from persecution, but he owed it as much, 
1 believe, to the feeling of wonder—as akin to awe, 
perhaps, as anything a schoolboy can feel—which 
his strange appearance, when thus influenced, used to 
arouse in us. It was, indeed, a very impressive, and, 
as I now know, a very beautiful sight. As to the 
cause of a thing so strange, or strange-seeming, I am, 
I dare say, as much in the dark now—though in a 
manner more proper to my present age—than I was 
then; but it has at least enabled me to understand 
how a capercailzie in a state of ecstasy might be 
approached, even though it were neither deaf nor 
blind anatomically. The same remark applies to the 
ostrich, when it rolls on the ground before the hen, ina 
way which I have elsewhere described. I have often, 
at such times, gone up to one and seized it by the neck. 


EpmunpD SELOvs. 


MOTORING. 


| ba Paris it is impossible for even the most casual 

observer to avoid noticing the way in which the 
automobile has entered into the daily life of the city. 
We are perhaps still too prone to regard automobilism 
as a pleasing recreation and do not yet fully realise that 
the ultimate destiny to be fulfilled by the motor-car is 
auseful one. That this side of the question has not 
fully revealed itself to the average British car-owner is 
evidenced by the number of cars at present running 
in London alone fitted with—considering our climatic 
conditions—entirely unsuitable bodies. Perhaps the 
owner realising this by bitter experience has had fitted 
a tent-like structure of canvas which he proudly 
refers to as his ‘‘Cape cart hood”. This es of 
covering is designed for vehicles which are intended to 
travel at certainly not more than fifteen miles an hour 
and for its purpose is undoubtedly excellent, although 
its most ardent admirers would hardly advocate 
its use as a substitute for a brougham. When applied 


to a high-speed automobile it is draughty and leaky, 
although when folded down it stows in a small compass 
and is unobjectionable for touring. A double-purpose 
car, however, that is to say a car intended for use as a 
town vehicle and for touring, is in our opinion an im- 
possibility, and this fact the Parisians have realised for 
some time, with the result that nearly all the cars in 
Paris are now fitted with bodies either permanently 
closed or having really efficient means of temporarily 
sheltering the occupants from the weather. The most 
popular form of body appears to be a side-entrance 
limousine with the roof strengthened to carry luggage 
and brought well forward over the driver’s seat. Of 
course these cars must always be driven bya mechanic, 
and this is an objection frequently raised by the British 
owner against such a form of body, but it must be 
borne in mind that cars so fitted are intended solely for 
town use, where it is inconceivable that the owner 
should ever desire to take the helm. On the other 
hand touring cars in France invariably have the body 
weights cut down to a minimum, and seldom is 
any provision for shelter secured, in fact everything 
which tends to militate against high speed is dispensed 
with. 

Another point which must strike the visitor to the 
French capital is the absence of public motor omnibuses. 
Having regard to the fact that heavy vehicle trials or 
“poids lourds” were inaugurated at Versailles with a 
view to investigating the utility of these convey- 
ances at a time when the English industry was scarcely 
started, and that these trials have been repeated at 
intervals, it is obvious that the exponents of this 
branch of the industry are not yet fully satisfied as to 
the desirability of such vehicles. As far as this country 
is concerned we cannot help feeling that the preliminary 
prospectuses of several proposed motor omnibus com- 
panies are, to say the least of it, too sanguine in tone 
and that the prognostications of their promoters are 
scarcely justified by facts. It seems to have been 
specially the misfortune of the British motor in- 
dustry to suffer from the operations of the com- 
pany promoter, and now that the motor omnibus has 
been gradually evolved by prolonged experimenting, 
it seems as if the fruition of these experiments will 
be indefinitely postponed. The truth is that the 
only really satisfactory way to introduce the motor 
omnibus is the one which has been already adopted by 
more than one well-known company in the metropolis— 
that is to say, cautious and gradual replacement of 
existing horse-drawn vehicles by self-propelled ones 
supplied by firms who understand the conditions in- 
volved. It will be readily appreciated that such firms 
are few in number and moreover at present are com- 
pletely full up with orders from existing companies 
such as the London General Omnibus Company. The 
result will be, therefore, that all the proposed com- 
panies will be entirely dependent upon the efforts of 
new and untried firms, and even if the initial difficulties 
inseparable from the inauguration of a new system of 
traction, such as the training of a capable staff and 
other details of management are overcome, the end can. 
only be fiasco, and not only will the motor-omnibus 
movement be prejudiced but the whole industry also is 
bound to suffer. 


BRIDGE. 


OF the making of books on bridge there seems to be 

noend. The latest addition to the already over- 
long list is a work entitled ‘‘The Complete Bridge 
Player”, by ‘‘Cut-Cavendish”. The title is somewhat 
ambitious, but the pseudonym, ‘‘ Cut”-Cavendish, is 
appropriate, as the book is little more than a collec- 
tion of cuttings and extracts, slightly paraphrased, 
from the well-known text-book on the subject, one 
particular publication being especially favoured in this 
respect. 

The fact is that bridge literature has been overdone. 
The subject is a narrow one, inasmuch as the methods 
of play of the various experts differ on comparatively 
few and unimportant points. So much has been written 
and said about the game during the last two years that 
it is now almost impossible for a new author to strike 
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out a fresh line, or to say anything that has not been 
already said over andoveragain. Cut-Cavendish takes 
his readers over the old familiar ground by the usual 
beaten tracks, without evolving any original ideas, 
or throwing any fresh light on the game. 

The last two articles having been devoted to the No 
Trump declaration, we will now turn our attention to 
the original declaration of a red suit by the dealer. 


There are certain hands which admit of no doubt as to 
the suit to be declared ; these need not be discussed. It is 
nearly always right to declare hearts when holding four 
honours, as the honour score of 64 is too valuable an 
asset to be lightly given up, also hearts should be 
declared in preference to diamonds when holding cards 
of nearly equal value in the two suits. A good heart is 
avery sound call, but there is no greater pitfall in 
bridge than a doubtful or light heart hand. 

Many players seem utterly unable to realise this, and 
no amount of experience teaches them. A genuine 
heart hand should contain five probable tricks, and a 
good rule to remember is that four probable tricks is 
the very lowest strength on which hearts should ever be 
declared. By five probable tricks is meant such a hand as 


Hearts—Ace, queen, 9, 8, 3 
Diamonds—King, 7, 4. 
Clubs—1o, 3. 
Spades—Queen, knave, 4. 


With this hand the dealer might reckon on three 
tricks in hearts, one in diamonds, and one in spades. 
The five tricks are by no means certain, but he would 
be justified in expecting to win five tricks with an 
ordinary placing of the cards. 

Ace, king, queen, and two other hearts also repre- 
sent five probable tricks, and hearts should always be 
declared on that strength, even with no other card 
higher than a 9, the dealer’s partner being certainly to 
be trusted to win two or three other tricks in the other 
suits. 

Some players are very fond of making what they are 
pleased to call a ‘‘ defensive” red suit declaration. 
They will declare hearts on such a hand as 


Hearts—King, knave, 8, 6, 2, 
Diamonds—Knave, 7, 5. 
Clubs—1o, 8, 4. 

Spades—7, 6. 


their argument being that the hand is worth nothing 
unless hearts are trumps. Never was there a more 
fallacious argument. Certainly the hand is worth next 
to nothing unless hearts are trumps, but it is worth 
very little even when hearts are trumps, and yet such a 
player will voluntarily fix the value of the trump suit at 
its highest point, besides depriving his unhappy partner 
of the opportunity of declaring a good suit if he has one. 
The very utmost value of the above hand is three tricks, 
consequently, in order to win the odd trick, the dealer’s 
partner is expected to do more than the dealer himself, 
without the option of making a declaration. Again, 
six hearts headed by the 9 or 10, and no other 
elements of strength in the hand, is worth, at the very 
outside, three tricks, yet this is a declaration that one 
sees made every day. If the long suit in either of the 
above-mentioned hands was spades instead of hearts, 
there might be some sense in the dealer snatching at 
the declaration, so as to make the value of the game as 
cheap as possible, but there can be no sense in his 
voluntarily fixing the trick value at its highest point, 
when he knows that one of the two hands that he has 
to play is a bad one. Somehow, five hearts, whatever 
the value of them, seem to have a subtle fascination for 
some players, and they cannot bear to pass the declara- 
tion in such a case. 

As it has become a recognised fact that fairly light 
No Trump declarations pay in the long run, so it has 
become clearly established among knowledgeable 
players that to declare hearts without reasonable 
justification is the high road to bridge perdition. 


CHESS. 
ProsBLeM 6. Specially contributed by 
R. 


Black 3 pieces. 


wy, 


MEL 
oo 


White 7 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves, 


PROBLEM 7, BY S. Loyp. White: 8 pieces. K-—QB1, R—Qz2, 
Q-KR3, Kts—QKt2 and QB7, P’s—QR3, K3 and QKt6. Black: 
8 pieces. K—QB6, Q—QB4, Kts—QR4 and K4, B—QB3, P’s+ 
QKt2z, QKt6 and Q6. White mates in two moves. 


Solutions to the above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key to Problem 5 : Q—Ka2, 


Game played in the Lancashire Championship 
Tournament. 


QueEEN’s GAMBIT ACCEPTED. 


White Black White Black 
T. Kelly TT. A. Farron T. Kelly TT. A. Farron 
1. P-Q4 P-Q4 7. Castles P-QKt3 
2. P—QBg4 PxP 8. Q-Kz2 B-—Ktz2 
3. Kt—-KB3 Kt—KB3 9. Kt—Q2 
4. P—K3 P-K3 to. P—QKt3) 
5. Kt—B3 B-—K2 11. B—Kt2 
6. BxP Castles 12, QR-Br QR-Br 


Having accepted the gambit, the logical continuation 
would have been, as early as possible, P—QB4 attack- 
ing White’s QP. The open QB file, which is one of 
the main objects of this opening, would not then be so 
much under the control of White’s pieces. 


135 P—K4 P—B4 


Now, this move is too late, because White can con- 
tinue P—Qs5 as in the game. 


14. P- 
15- B-Q3 
16. Q-—B2 P—QR3 
17, P—QR4 KR-Ki1 
18 P—KR3 P-—KR3 


By playing 199R—Q1, Black expects that White's 
Q's pawn must fall, when the game would be equal. 

r. Kelly here notes that ‘‘ Black is at the parting 
of the ways. He would get the worst of it if he 
allowed the exchange of Q’s by 22.... QBxB; 
23. KtxQ, BxQ; 24. BxB, RxB, because the Q’s 
pawn cannot be taken. Black’s problem is to find the 
best square for the Q. This is Kz, whereupon 
23. OBxB, BxB; 24. BxKt, QxB, leaves white 
with a weak passed P and a pinned Kt.” 


23 QBxB RxB P—KKtg Kt—Kt2 


19. Q—Q3 
20. Bx P t—Kq4 
21. Ktx Kt Bx Kt 
22. Kt—Kt5 


24. BxB QxB Q-Kt3 PxP 
25. P—Q6 R-Ktq K-—R2 
26. P—B3 2 38. R—KKtr. R-—KKtr 
27. K—R2 t—Kt 39. Q-Ks5 Q-Q1 
R-B2 R-Kt3 40. Kt-—B3 R-Kt 
29. QR-Q2 41. Q-Kt3 R-Ktr 
30. K-Kt 42. Kt—Kq4 Kt—Rq 
31. P—B4 R-K3 43 QxRch QxQ 
32. Q—B3 R-Kt3 44 Rx KxR 
33. P—Bs R-B 45. KtxRch KtxKt 
34 R-Q5 P—KKt3 46. P—Q7 esigns 


White’s conduct of the game from the 25th move is 
marked by beautiful precision, and the methods by 
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which Black’s resources have been exhausted is worth 
studying. 


For over thirty years Boat-race week has been asso- 
ciated with ’Varsity and inter-’Varsity chess and keen 
observers of the Oxford and Cambridge match last 
Monday declare that the all-round quality of the play 
shows steady and sure improvement. Indeed, one of 
the most hopeful signs for the future of British chess 
is the excellent form of the combined teams in their 
matches with the leading London clubs. _ It is interest- 
ing to recall the ecstatic enthusiasm of Steinitz when 
the inter-’Varsity match was first instituted. In that 
aggressive way which all admired he did not hesitate to 
declare that the University chess match would compete 
with the Boat race itself in public interest, that crowds 
of people would anxiously wait about to catch a 
glimpse of those who were taking part in it, that pro- 
fessors would be appointed and that chess would 
become the national game. Fortunately these prog- 
nostications have proved cherished illusions. One can 
no more contemplate with equanimity a nation of chess- 
players than a nation of statesmen or trombonists. 
But inasmuch as according to the copybooks proficiency 
and excellency are always worth striving for the sug- 
gestion might well be considered as to engaging 
“coaches”. ‘‘ Book”, with which most of the players 
are familiar, is very good in its way. The more sub- 
servient to book-play, however, one becomes, the more 
hampered is the imagination and the more burden- 
some is individuality. An able ‘‘coach” would do 
wonders in shaping the chess destinies of his pupils. 
Imagine Blackburne in daily contact with ardent chess 
students. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the Satunpay Review. 
Londonderry House, Park Lane, 17 March 1905. 


Sir,—Turning over some back numbers of the 
SaturDAy Review (October and November 1904), I 
came across a very interesting correspondence about 
the reading of girls in the upper classes. Girls are 
divided into classes on this point because, I suppose, 
of the greater amount of leisure girls of the upper classes 
should have to cultivate their minds and tastes, though 
the reading of girls of every class should be a question 
of the deepest interest to all thinking people. Miss 
Longhurst protests against giving ‘‘Tom Jones” to girls 
of eighteen. I agree with her, though I concur with John 
Oliver Hobbes in thinking that ‘‘Tom Jones" would 
do a girl infinitely less harm than some of the dangerous 
insidious productions of the present day. I entirely 
agree with Mrs. Steel ‘‘that the necessity of either 
giving specifically or withholding specifically any book 
trom either girls or boys is a confession of ineptitude 
on the part of those responsible for their education, the 
primary object of which is the unconscious formation 
of tastes and habits which will serve their acquirer 
in good stead when mere pupilage is over”. As 
Miss Beale asks in the next number of the SaTuRDAY 
REviEw (12 November 1904), what are we going to do to 
correct this evil of indiscriminate reading, or of no read- 
ing, in these days? She says that the average girl does 
not care for poetry and good prose, and further, which 
I believe to be the truth, that when a girl really 
cares for reading it is because the atmosphere 
of her home is favourable to it. One of your 
correspondents who signs herself ‘‘A Mother” seems 

leased with the list of books her daughter had read. 

very one of the books mentioned is excellent in itself, 
but read one after the other, as they have no connexion 
with one another, they would probably cause a sense 
of confusion in the girl’s mind, and produce the effect 
upon it of a patchwork quilt. To my mind the worst of 
present-day habits is the reading of short paragraphs, 
mere snippets, the attempt to. get information in 
tabloids such as extracts and résumés ; reading books 


about books, instead of the work itself, as if one should 
look at a map of a country and imagine one had 
travelled in it, and the skimming through of endless 
magazines and light novels. It seems almost hopeless 
to try to cope with the ephemeral flood of daily, weekly 
and monthly literature, most of it weak, washy and 
uninteresting. 

At the risk of occupying too much of your valuable 
space, and of being considered old-fashioned and not 
up-to-date, I venture to append a list of books which I 
think is calculated to form a child's taste before the age 
of twelve years, and to throw out the suggestion that 
a girl’s reading in her leisure hours should be in con- 
nexion with her studies, and that her education in 
literature should be on a proper system. I entirely 
agree with Mrs. Steel that the hours ‘‘ between the 
dark and the daylight”, given up in most homes to 
the children, should be partly devoted to the reading 
aloud of nursery classics such as fairy stories and small 
passages from good and interesting books, either bio- 
graphies, letters and memoirs, selections of poetry or 
any other good works. A taste for reading to them- 
selves and for choosing books must be cultivated 
as any other taste by making clear the difference 
between good and bad style. ‘‘A desire to know” 
is encouraged by the turning over and reading of 
good books. 

Selection for girls before the age of twelve :— 


Nursery Rhymes. 
Grimm's Fairy Stories. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories. 
Struwwelpeter. 
Children’s Golden Treasury. 
Babies’ Classics. 
Miss Sewell’s Children’s Works. 
Miss Edgeworth’s Children’s Works. 
Captain Marryat’s Works. 
Captain Mayne Reid’s Works. 
Miss Yonge’s Lances of Lynwood. 
09 Prince and the Page. 
os The Little Duke. 
The Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. 
Arabian Nights. 
Tom Brown's School Days. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Sir L. McClintock’s Voyage of the Little Fox. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Jungle Book, by Kipling. 
Self-Help, by Smiles. 
The Heroes, by Kingsley. 


At a later age such a scheme of reading as this should 
interest a girl in literature :— 


History : 


Froude’s History of England. 

Bishop Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth. 

Life of Sir Francis Drake. 

Life of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Hakluyt Society Publications. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Life of Erasmus. 

A Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens 
of England. 


Novels: 


Westward Ho! 
Scott’s Novels bearing on the 16th century. 


Also the letters and papers of the same date published 
by the Historical MSS. Commission. Taine’s “* English 
Literature ” could be consulted as to the best poets who 
lived in this century. 

Take, again, the history of the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It would be interesting to begin with :— 


Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century. 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
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Early Life of Charles James Fox. 

Fanny Burney’s Letters and Memoirs. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. 

Life of Madame Roland. 

Correspondence of Maria Theresa with Mercy- 
Argenteau. 

Talleyrand’s Memoirs. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

Lady Westmoreland’s Letters. 

Life of Sir John Moore. 

Life of Nelson. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Lady Sarah Lennox’s Correspondence. 

Lady Hester Stanhope’s Letters. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

Life of Napoleon. 

Poets and essayists who wrote and lived 
between 1780 and 1820. 


Reading in this way a girl becomes saturated with 
the subject ; she breathes the atmosphere of the period 
she is reading about, and learns to take an interest in 
the lives of great men and women and realises the 
consequence of actions in real life; her judgment 
would be trained and her character formed by some 
such plan. I finish this lengthy letter with a list of 
authors with which I think every girl should be 
familiar. 


Matthew Arnold 
Charles Lamb 

R. D. Blackmore 
Lord Beaconsfield 
Charles Kingsley 
R. L. Stevenson 


Horace Walpole 

Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu 

Miss Austen 

Miss Yonge 

Miss Sewell 


Mrs. Gaskell Goldsmith 

Sir Walter Scott Gibbon 

Thackeray ~ Prescott 

Lord Lytton Madame de Sévigné 
Dickens G. Eliot 

Lord Macaulay and of course 
Froude Shakespeare 
Carlyle Milton 

Ruskin Tennyson 


Charles Reade 


And every girl should read the following particular 
books :— 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Smiles’ Works. 

Dr. Ball’s Works on Astronomy. 

Hugh Miller’s Schools and Schooimasters and 
Old Red Sandstone. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Darwin’s Works (if her teachers would 
permit it). 


I think her education would not be complete without 
a general acquaintance with natural history, chemistry 
and astronomy. 

I feel convinced that a girl, who had been helped and 
encouraged to cultivate her mind in the same way as 
in these days she is taught to exercise her body, 
would never be content afterwards to waste her time 
reading bad literature. These lists are by no means 
exhaustive and in such a scheme as | have indicated 
there is ample room for articles out of the best 
reviews of the day such as the ** Quarterly” ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh” and ‘* Blackwood ”’, and the best novels. 

The truth is that the whole of a girl's reading should 
be on a plan supervised, arranged and calculated to 
teach a girl to distinguish good from bad, to interest 
and amuse herself, and to be able to teach those 
who come after her to take pleasure in the glories 
of literature. 


Yours truly, 
THERESA LONDONDERRY. 


SKILLED EMPLOYMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


52 High Street, Whitechapel, E. 
‘27 March, 1905. 


S1r,—The question of promoting skill in employ- 
ment among the young as a means of improving the 
condition of the working people is now receiving some 
attention. As it is possible that the work may be 
undertaken on a larger scale than has been done so 
far, one or two points arising from the experience of 
the Skilled Employment Sub-committee of the White- 
chapel Charity Organisation Society may be of interest 
to your readers. 

I would suggest that the need for this work lies 
less in the provision of large sums of money to be 
used in the payment of premiums by loan or grant than 
in the collection of information about trades, conditions 
of work and methods of learning, in finding openings 
suitable to the children in good trades, in superintend- 
ing the arrangements for apprenticeship and afterwards 
in watching over the progress of the young people, but 
above all in urging parents to take the openings 
offered, and in asking district visitors, and those 


-already in touch with the families, to use the influence 


which as friends they can have in the matter. It is the 
duty of parents to provide for the future of their 
children even at some considerable cost to themselves, 
and any scheme tending to undermine this sense 
of responsibility can render no true benefit to the 
working classes. It is our experience too that the 
system of premiums is dying out in many trades, and 
it would therefore be a mistake to maintain and en- 
courage the demand for them and thus make it more 
and more difficult for those parents who cannot obtain 
such charitable assistance to place their children in 
good trades. 

The influence on character is the most important 
point in this as in all other matters affecting the poor, 
and a want of care for and interest in the future of 
their children is one of the regrettable characteristics of 
many working-class parents to-day. Let us arouse this 
interest and encourage foresight, not by the offer of 
charitable grants but by the advice which wider know- 
ledge can give. In this way we may assist in procuring 
an adequate industrial training for the young, and so 
rear a generation of efficient workers without injuring 
that spirit of independence and self-help which has so 
far characterised all working-class movements and to 
which the progress of the past is mainly due. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. WINEFRID JEVONS, 
Hon. Sec. Skilled Employment Sub-Committee. 


[We think this development of the C.O.S. is likely 
to be more useful than most of its proceedings, for it 
consists in doing something rather than in preventing 
others from doing something; but we could have 
spared the usual homily on self-help.—Ep. S. R.] 


TOWARDS BETTER TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 
26 March, 1905. 


Sir,—Mr. Garrod is general secretary of the Teachers’ 
Guild. I note with something more than surprise the 
statement of this responsible official in your last issue 
that Primary school teachers find ‘‘a large majority of 
their pupils reared in homes which can do little to 
co-operate with the teachers in giving a true education 
—that is, character formation”. 

If this is true, then the sooner Providence wipes out 
the English race the better. Turkish family life would 


: yield a better result. 


But I am persuaded that the statement is a gross 
libel. Englishmen possessed ‘‘ character” before ever 
‘‘Primary school teachers” existed; and to-day the 
materfamilias in the working classes is a power for 
good far more potent than the teacher in the elementary 
school.’ I wonder that a member of my own profession 
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can venture on so impossible a statement as that of the 
‘*General Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild”’. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. J. WALKER. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S STATEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Dacre House, Victoria Street, London, S.W, 
30 March, 1905. 

S1r,—The Secretary of State for War has made two 
extraordinary statements in the course of the debates 
on the Army Estimates this week which call for com- 
ment. On Tuesday Mr. Arnold-Forster repeated the 
fallacy, which has been more than once exposed, that 
an invading power which might be able to land 
100,000 men after having defeated one of our squadrons, 
would not disembark a single soldier because it could 
blockade the whole coast of the United Kingdom 
and starve us out within six days. Theoretically 
Such a blockade would appear to be impossible, for 
it implies that a hostile navy, necessarily greatly 
crippled in a_ victorious battle with our North 


Sea or Channel squadron would yet be able to | 


blockade the whole coast of the United Kingdom, 
dotted as it is with excellent harbours and inlets, and 
prévent food reaching us from eager neutrals in all 
parts of the world. But as a matter of fact we have 
recently had theory put into practice, whereas the sup- 
posed invincibility of the British navy upon which the 
absolute impossibility of invasion is based can only be 
tested in a future war—unless the history of the Invin- 
cible Armada should supply some comment. For months 
a victorious fleet, possessing complete command of 
the seas in that part of the world closely blockaded 
Port Arthur, yet food, ammunition and clothing 


were constantly carried into the harbour by neutral | , : 
| message—and a message is not a sermon—a literature 


vessels. Are we to believe that a few ships could 
blockade the whole coast of the United Kingdom when 
the Japanese navy was unable effectively to blockade one 

rt? By all means let us hope that the British navy 
is now and for ever invincible, and that invasion is 
impossible. But do not let us trifle with facts and pre- 
tend that the nation can be relieved of its responsi- 


bilities for national defence by the fallacious plea that | 
| time and brains to which pedantry can so easily fall a 


no enemy would, even if he could, ever land troops 
on these shores because it would be cheaper and easier 
to starve us out in a week. 

In the course of Wednesday’s debate Mr. Arnold- 
Forster denied the assertion of Sir John Colomb that 
the root difficulty of army reform is the supply of a 
sufficient number of sound recruits. This is a truly 
amazing statement in view of such facts as the follow- 
ing. Though the physical standard for the army was 
5 ft 2 in. in height and 8 st. 3 lbs. in weight, 46,000 
‘*men” were rejected last year because they failed 
to come up to this standard; and of those 
accepted another 45,000 were officially declared to 
be non-effective through death (4,000) decase (10,000) 
desertion (7,000) discharge for bad conduct (3,000) and 
imprisonment (22,000). If the standard of the army 
were a high one the enormous percentage of rejections 
on physical grounds would no doubt tend to show that 
we had more men than we needed. But when the 
standard is 2} inches below the height and 15 Ibs. 
below the weight of the average boy of seventeen, it is 
in itself the best proof that it is impossible to get 
the requisite number of men of decent physical 
and moral standard, though the wages of the soldier 
have been raised 66 per cent. during the last seven 
years.. When we remember that the small test of 
the South African war strained our resources to 
the utmost, the statement that the difficulty of 
men is not at the root of the whole problem of army 
reform is one that leaves the hearer lost in amaze- 
ment. An adequate supply of sound recruits is the 
bed-rock of the whole question, and until Ministers, 
Governments and the nation face it we shall be exposed 
to the gravest peril in the clash of war with any first- 
class Power. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Gerorce F. Suze, Secretary, 
The National Service League. 


REVIEWS. 
MORE FROM MR. LEE’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


“Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” By 
Sidney Lee. London: Constable. 1904. 7s. 6d. net, 


‘Ts fascination of the sixteenth century for students 
of our literature would seem to be perennial, and 
indeed this latter-day Renaissance in the Renaissance 
proper is one of the most instructive movements of the 
last twenty years. Nor are the main reasons far to 
seek. At least one very powerful reason lies on the 
surface. The principles, methods and objects of 
scholarship in every department of human study have 
been fundamentally altered and restated and it was 
both inevitable and desirable that the literature and 
ideas of a century so rich and varied in its material 
should be re-examined and re-tested by the same 
modern apparatus of criticism as has been focussed 
on theology, economics, philosophy and political and 
social institutions. The scope and object of this 
modern critical scholarship as applied to literature are 
often, if not actually misstated, represented in a 
very incomplete and misleading way. The claim that 
it can justly urge to be “scientific” no doubt must 
partly rest on the delicacy, accuracy and impartiality 
of its tests and the knowledge of the inquirer ; but the 
truly modern critical spirit in the scholarship and his- 
tory of literature only regards this analytical laboratory 
work as an essential but very unsatisfactory preliminary. 
The meaning and message of the literature itself as an 
epoch in an ordered evolution in national growth is its 
ultimate object ; and it is chiefly because that message 
can only be accurately interpreted, if at all, by the 
critic, whose critical apparatus is scientifically adequate, 
that such emphasis is laid on the necessity of perfecting 
the tools of the worker. A literature which has no 


whose critical study can reap no fruitful harvest of 
knowledge and ideas for other ages and altered con- 
ditions can never appeal to any century or to any 
student worth the name. If the serious study of the 
sixteenth century promised only a quantitative analysis 
of forms, of metres, of structure, it would be the 
most sterile and contemptible of the ways of wasting 


victim. 

Mr. Lee who for many years has been a serious and 
scientific worker in the ample and inspiring fields of 
Tudor achievement is well aware of this. He may not 
believe that poetry is a criticism of life but he clearly 
does not regard it as an art divorced from life. His 
most recent book is the outcome of eight lectures given 
in America, and it embodies studies of six men un- 
questionably ‘‘ representative of the highest culture of 
sixteenth-century England’’—More, Sidney, Spenser, 
Raleigh, Bacon, and of course Shakespeare. Five of 
them he has already investigated in the Dictionary 
of National Biography and elsewhere, and he there- 
fore comes to them fully equipped. With the sixth, 
Bacon, he breaks new ground. All the six have also 
an indisputable title to a student’s attention. And as 
Mr. Lee’s object is, we take it, primarily to illustrate 
and comment on the influence of the group of ideas and 
forces conveniently called the Renaissance on the intel- 
lectual spirit and ideals of our nation, no one will quarrel 
with him for preferring to do this by examining for 
himself the character, career, and work of half a dozen 
great men. As strongly contrasted types these fasci- 
nating figures offer an inexhaustible material, and Mr. 
Lee (besides furnishing preliminary bibliographies and 
a carefully compiled summary of the biographical facts) 
has prefixed to his more detailed studies an introduc- 
tory essay in which he broadly chalks out beforehand 
what he understands to be the most important features. 
of this intellectual movement of the century as a. 
whole. This overture, as it were, is a welcome sub- 
stitute for the lecture that it displaces on the uses 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
Dictionary is of course a great achievement, but 
Mr. Lee is we hope beginning to see that we are 
all getting a little tired of being reminded of its 
last editor’s share in its virtues. Sir Leslie Stephen 
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-and Mr. Smith to whom it owed most allowed it to 


speak for itself. This being so, let us thank Mr. Lee 
for redeeming the opportunity of his American tour, 
by the moral that he draws twice (pp. 159 and 254) 
from American liberal enthusiasm for education. The 


mention of Bacon’s “Atlantis” and the dream of | 


the College of Science for ‘‘the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire and the effecting of all 


things possible” in particular draw from him a weighty | 


passage of contrast between England and America. 
‘* Nothing ’’, we gladly transcribe the concluding words, 
‘‘nothing in the current experiences of our country 
enables us to realise, even dimly, the scale on which 
wealth in America is appropriated to Bacon’s great 
cause—the advancement of learning”. We can only 
hope Mr. Lee will send a copy of his book with this 
passage marked and also a copy of ‘‘ The New Atlantis ” 
to Mr. Carnegie, if so be that he might grasp the 
difference between endowment of scientific research and 
the pauperisation of a nation’s spirit by book-stores 
miscalled libraries and free. 

As for the book itself it is exactly what Mr. Lee 
has taught us to expect from him. Indefatigable as a 
student, erudite and painstaking as he unquestionably 
is, careful and temperate as is almost every sentence 
that he pens, the essays have the power to interest 
rather from the disciplined knowledge of the writer 
than from the charm of the expression, or the ideas 
revealed by the critic. 
is inspiring, but Mr. Lee does not, we fear, inspire. 
It is not so much that we miss distinction of phrase, 
as distinction of thought. The ideas which flash from 
a great critic’s brain when his mind is rubbing cease- 
lessly against the mind of the writer whose secret 
workings he is striving to penetrate—the ideas 
which reveal in a single glow all the dim recesses 
of what old Sir Thomas Browne called ‘‘ the Areo- 
pagus and dark tribunal of our hearts”, these 
to our regret we have not found in Mr. Lee’s mea- 
sured and restrained comments and exposition. Th 
tragedy of More and Raleigh, the brief infelicity o 
Sidney, the bitterly won greatness and dramatic fall of 
Bacon—these as we follow them here leave us cold, 
far too cold. We have brought our great men and 
their works into our critical laboratory ; the researcher 
is at our elbow, patient, impartial, trained, ready him- 
self to learn, equally ready to teach ; the instruments 
are just what the critical laboratory should have. 
now the analysis is over. 
and rearranged. 
Bacon’s: Raleigh here if you please (you will mark the 
defect in this specimen, connected with his organic 
structure and his hereditary temperament as influ- 
enced by his environment): and now we will put 
Shakespeare into a little class by himself, and for 
these excellent reasons. The laboratory door is closed. 
We are greatly edified; we cordially join in a vote 
of thanks ; but——we perhaps reflect on Reynolds and 
his remark with the snap of the fingers. ‘‘ Admirable, 
yes, but it just wants that.” Take the essay on 
Bacon for example. It is a little surprising that 
Mr. Lee does not mention Dean Church’s monograph 
in his preliminary note, for surely it is the Dean at 
his best and that is saying a good deal; but with 
the exception of the American moral already alluded 
to, and some very just comments on what Mr. Lee 
elsewhere calls ‘‘ the hallucination which would confuse 
the achievements of the one [Shakespeare| with those 
of the other [Bacon]” is there anything in Mr. Lee’s 
pages which has not already been said before? We 
fully admit that perhaps there is nothing new to say ; 
but that is only an imperative reason for re-saying the 
old so as to make it appear new. The art of setting 
the mind to reflect by means of the obvious, the 
known, even the hackneyed as a discovery of your own 
is an essential gift in the scholar who would also be a 
critic. And without it criticism is in serious danger of 
becoming not a tinkling of cymbals, but a mere shaking 
out of note-books. 

From time to time Mr. Lee raises topics and 


problems full of interest and inviting to controversy. | 


Is it quite the case for example that Leicester ‘‘ was 
the most powerful figure in English public life”? 
Ought he to describe Cecil as Queen Elizabeth’s 


| 


The theme of all these essays | 


| of the Church of Christ. 


And | 
We have classified, ticketed | 
That is More’s place and this is | 


‘* Prime Minister” ? We may note too in passing that 
he adopts the view that money in the sixteenth century 
had a purchasing power eight times greater than 
to-day. But is not this statement just a little 
startling and hardly consonant with the ‘‘ wide literary 
knowledge and a finely balanced judgment” which we 
are very truly told above all are indispensable. in 


| Shakespearean criticism—‘‘ Study developed in Shake- 


speare an historic sense of a surer quality than that 
with which any professed historian has yet been gifted ”. 
Nor does it clinch the question to add that Cesar and 
Brutus are ‘‘ more alive” in the dramaof ‘‘ Julius Cesar” 
than in the pages of Mommsen; which for one thing 
is not true. Richard I. and Louis XI. in Scott, 
Danton and Mirabeau in Carlyle are perhaps more 
‘‘alive”’ than in the pages of Stubbs, Sorel, or 
Maitland, but that does not prove that judged by 
historical tests they are more true. And Mommsen 
would have given very short shrift and not merely on 
historical grounds to such a verdict as this: ‘“‘ No 
minor errors in detail destroy the historic vraisem- 
blance of any of Shakespeare’s dramatic pictures”, nor 
does, we would earnestly contend, to deny “it” neces- 
sarily imply a belittling of Shakespeare’s genius, as Mr. 
Lee would seem to infer. One more point, out of many. 
Is not Mr. Lee’s treatment of More in the supreme crisis 
of his life a trifle unjust and unsympathetic? More we 
are told ‘‘laid down his life as a martyr to super- 
stition and to the principle of authority (in its 
least rational form) in matters of religion”. Now 
the cause which brought More to the scaffold was 
his deliberate refusal to take the oath abjuring the 
Pope, and to accept the Act of Supremacy with all 
that it involved. And his reason for refusing the 
latter was based on an intelligible position. He was 
perfectly ready to admit that the Crown in Parlia- 
ment could alter the Succession, could legalise for 
the throne the illegitimate ; but he declined to swear 
in substance that the marriage with Catherine was 
void, that Mary was illegitimate, that the divorce was 
theologically valid, and that Henry was Supreme Head 
It would not be difficult to 
show “‘ that by the principles of authority (in its least 
rational form)” punishment for a difference of opinion 
on a fundamental doctrine of belief was falsely masked 
under an arbitrarily created political treason. It is pos- 
sible to hold that More in adhering to the faith in which 
he had lived all his life was theologically wrong and 
none the less to honour him as the victim of a judicial 
murder, and a victim to a ‘‘principle of authority” 
fully as dangerous, superstitious, and irrational as the 
most ultramontane errors with which he can be charged. 
The conquering cause pleased the gods and Henry VIII., 
the conquered, More. Yet one part of the principles 
for which he went to the scaffold with a jest on his lips 
has emerged triumphant. Space forbids our entering 
on several other points which Mr. Lee’s wide know- 
ledge has raised. May we briefly express a hope that 
his next book will give his readers as much of the fruits 
of his study as this one, but that it will contain no re- 
ference to.the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
no reference to Shakespeare ? 


HISTORY-CHOPPING. 


**The Coming of Parliament: England from 1350 to 
1660.” By L. Cecil Jane. London: Unwin. 1905. 
5s. 


T has been difficult to follow with anything like 
reasonable assurance the exact development of the 
series of which this volume is the sixty-third. We 
could not perhaps expect that equal merit would dis- 
tinguish every volume, and it has been England’s 
misfortune always to fall to the inferior hands. The 
method adopted by the editors, for we presume that the 
writers are not responsible for the arrangement, has 


_ been to cut up our own history so as to give a false 


view of the whole. The title of the volume now under 
consideration is misleading and the author emphasises 
the error by ‘‘ playing up to” the title. 

The modern parliament is only the result of a long 
evolution but Mr. Jane tells us that ‘it was founded 
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by Edward I. and it is very doubtful if that monarch | 


ever realised that he had given in England a new 
institution of very great value”. 
there for this statement of Edward's views? Has any 
man who set going grave constitutional changes fully 
realised where their progress would end? we greatly 
doubt however if Edward did not know and fully recog- 


recognised at the time. But the whole phraseology of 
the passage seems to us to be misleading. Edward did 
not invent parliament, as the Mikado established repre- 
sentative institutions in Japan, by a stroke of the pen. 
The real step of importance which he took must be 
found in the election of knights of the shire. He did 


not invent parliament as a whole and even knights of | 


the shire had attended parliaments earlier than 1295. 
Possibly Simon de Montfort was the original genius 
who thought of an election of knights; at all events 
his knights were summoned by writs addressed to the 
sheriff. The system grew gradually, it did not leap full- 
grown from Edward’s brain. We are told that to the 
great convocation held in 1273 to swear fealty to 


What foundation is | 


| 


unimportant, but we have no space to pursue them 
further. The book is a poor, jejune, and not over 
accurate treatment of a wide and important subject. 
The author does not seem to have any idea how far 


| back into our national life the roots of parliament 


strike, and when he has chosen his starting-point, he 


_ gives us but a sketchy story, not always very accurate, 
nise the reform he had set on foot, so far as it could be | 


Edward there came archbishops and bishops, earls and | 


barons, abbots and priors and from each shire four 
knights and from each city four citizens. It is not at 
all certain that the knights who attended parliament 
in 1275 were not elected. 

Stubbs very truly says that in dealing with the age 
before 1295 we must be content to understand by the 
name of parliament all meetings of the National 
Council called together in the form that was usual at 
the particular time. If this be so and we want to 
understand how Edward’s model parliament came into 
existence, we must follow the story to its sources. The 


author may know this, but his writings would not convey , 


the fact accurately to the hasty and unlearned reader 
for whom, from their thin and superficial character, we 
are bound to assume these volumes are intended. 
Parliament, it is needless to say, does not mean the 
House of Commons but it would be difficult to show 


. gazer will read a picture of his own. 


that the writer of this book grasps that very elemen- — 


tary fact. Yet it is very necessary that it should 
be made clear to the reader, who knows little or 
nothing about the facts before he sits down to 
imbibe constitutional wisdom at the feet of Mr. 
Jane. He is too fond of statements that appear dan- 
gerously sweeping in character. He tells us that ‘‘ the 
mere recognition of the authority of parliament [by 


Henry VIII.] prevents his Government from being | 


called an absolute monarchy”. 
it is true, of the parliamentary forms in order to have 
his decrees registered by a semblance of popular 
approval and sometimes because it was convenient to 


Henry VIII. made use, | 


shift responsibility, but to say that these convenient | 


concessions to tradition prevent our calling his govern- | 


ment by its true name is to raise invidious questions | 


as to who ‘“‘we” may be. Je should not hesitate 
to call the government of the Roman Emperors absolute 
although they claimed to hold much of their authority 
from the Senate and held senatorial offices and appealed 
to and feigned to consult the Senate far oftener and 
more thoroughly than Henry VIII. ever consulted 
parliament. In fact the sentence is nonsense and 
nothing else. 

Surely too we might be spared such trivialities at 
this time of day as longwinded explanations that 
Roundheads and Cavaliers are not accurately portrayed 


as being ‘‘ hypocritical, snivelling, and sneaking and | 


mean” and ‘‘ with long hair, well dressed, generous, 
&c., &c.” respectively. 
scious how elementary this book may be intended to be, 


True we are not clearly con- | 


but there is surely a limit to assumption of readers’ | 


ignorance. 
the astonishing statement that ‘‘ the royalist leaders 


A few pages further on the author makes | 


were no generals”. Until the advent of Cromwell to im- | 


portant posts, the Royalists had in Prince Rupert by far 
the best general on either side. Mr. Morley says with 
perfect truth that he was ‘‘ one of the most formidable 
elements in the struggle”, and military experts are still 
undecided as to whether he or Cromwell should have 
the credit of changing the tactics of cavalry on the 
field of battle, a change which consisted in running 
fire till the enemy's line was broken instead of firing 
first and charging afterwards. These matters are not 


while half his book has nothing to do with parliament 
at all. 


TWO IRISHMEN. 


‘*The Story of an Irishman.’ By Justin McCarthy. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1904. 12s. net. 


‘The Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent: being those 
of S. M. Hussey.” Compiled by Home Gordon. 
London. Duckworth. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 


her variety of Irish life is to those who take their 

knowledge from the printed or the spouted word 
one of the most bewildering features of what they 
believe to be a single problem. It seems inconceivable 
that, for instance, the twilight musings of Mr. Yeats, 
the brisk hilarity of the authors of ‘* Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.”, and the oratory of Mr. Redmond, should 
all be faithful if partial representations of current life in 
the same country. Englishmen, being mercifully de- 
void of the gift of introspection, never ask themselves 
what a stranger would make of the novels of Mr. 
Hardy, the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, and a file of 
the ‘‘ Sporting Times” taken together as a picture of 
England. Ireland, it is true, is a small country, 
wherein everybody either knows or imagines he has 
grounds for declining to know everybody else, but 
for reasons which it would be tedious to enume- 
rate it presents an astonishing number of sharp- 
cut facets to the observer who hopes to find it a 
sheet of glass. Ireland is a crystal in which each 
No better illus- 
tration of the fact could be found than is afforded by 
the two books of recollections before us. Here are two 
Irishmen, both past the age of seventy, looking back 
on the same series of events, each speaking in manifest 
good faith of the things he saw, yet never for a moment 
does their vision coincide. Mr. McCarthy was for a 
time ‘‘ the leader of the Irish race”’, through no fault of 
his own except a blameless character and wide popu- 
larity. Mr. Hussey (hale and hearty in his eighty-first 
year after more threats of murder than fall to the lot of 
an average American president) was a man ‘the 
miasma of whose breath”, according to a Nationalist 
paper, ‘‘ poisoned one-half of the kingdom of Kerry”. 
Mr. McCarthy, for all his patriotism, has been a per- 
sistent absentee, and was in the House what on this 
side of the Channel is called a carpet-bagger, though in 
Nationalist Ireland it is the normal type of representa- 
tive. Mr. Hussey has lived a long and useful life in 
Kerry, taking a prominent part in local affairs. The 
Parliamentarian has devoted his energies to obtaining 
benefits for the Irish people from the landlord or the 
taxpayer: the land-agent has quietly done much to 
improve the conditions of life of his poorer neighbours. 
And so one might go on until the ghost of Plutarch 
rose in protest. It is more profitable to turn to the 
actual contents of the two books. 

Mr. McCarthy has largely discounted his auto- 
biography by the publication of two volumes of 
** Reminiscences ” in which he set down what he had to 
say of the most interesting men whom he knew. His 
new book is pleasant to read, but it contains little that 
will be of value to the student of political history. The 
author’s modesty does not allow him to say very much 
of his numerous books, but his description of the diffi- 
culties presented by Parliamentary life to the busy 
writer will excite sympathy. It must have been very 
trying to receive orders to obstruct public business just 
as one was writing a love-scene. Literary work began 
for our author with newspaper reporting in Ireland 
during the years that followed the great famine, 
but he soon found employment in Liverpool, and 
then on the ‘‘Morning Star” in London, where he 
was in close contact with Bright and Cobden. 
After three years of journalism in the United States 
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he returned to London in 1871, became M.P. for 
Longford in 1879, had the distinction of being the 
first Roman Catholic member for Londonderry City, 
was forced into unwelcome prominence at the time of 


' seeing for himself the real nature of boycotting and the 


the Parnell split (when he was mobbed in his native . 


town of Cork), and has finally retired from public life | 
to enjoy a Civil List pension which no political opponent | 


will grudge him. His ‘ History of Our Own Times ” has 
many of the faults of journalism, but it is impossible to 
view without respect the career of a man who, handi- 
capped at the start financially and educationally, won a 
respectable place in public life by industry and character, 


agrarian campaign, should express views which will 
grate upon the sentimentalist. Mr. Hussey certainly 
idealises the state of rural Ireland before the Land 
League, and his well-founded objections to the details 
of the land legislation blind him to the crying 
need of reform in the old land-system. The general 
reader will find too much about agrarian politics, but 
we commend to the attention of those who pretend to 
believe that legislation has done no injustice to Irish 
landlords certain facts and figures about the Colthurst 


estate. In 1850 the rental was ‘“‘ over £4,600”, during 


and, living by his pen, never stooped to advocate a | 
cause in which he did not believe. He remarks some- | 
what naively that on his entry into Parliament he had | 


not acquired ‘*‘much in the way of a practical and 
minute knowledge of the Irish land-tenure system ”. In 
that fact, however, lay much of his value to his party. 


When rich farmers were deliberately withholding rent | 


and poor ones were moonlighting, Mr. McCarthy’s 
sentimental conviction that it was all the landlords’ 
fault expressed the crass ignorance of the average M.P. 
One could not imagine Mr. McCarthy cutting off the 
tail of the most Orange of cows, and since he approved 
of the Land League it was clear that that body 
was unfairly maligned. There is a story of an 
officer who had sympathised with Butt’s ‘“‘ Conser- 
vative Home Rule” politics and who, returning to 
Ireland some fifteen years later, was asked to stand as 
a Nationalist. He attended a few meetings and was 
horror-struck. ‘‘ You can’t expect me”, he said, ‘‘ to 
go about shouting ‘ To hell with the Queen!’” ‘‘ Of 
course not, my dear fellow’’, replied his would-be 
sponsor, ‘‘ we've got lots of boys to do that part of the 
work: we don’t want you for that at all!” Mr. 
McCarthy’s function was to impress English Liberals 
with the idea of the union of hearts, and he fulfilled it 
admirably. A few genuinely moderate men are some- 
times of immense use to a revolutionary party. His 
aloofness from the practical side of Irish life came out 
when this believer in reconciliation refused to join Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s ‘‘ Round Table Conference” on Irish 
agriculture lest the shadow of legislative independence 
should be diminished. Perhaps because of this aloof- 
ness Mr. McCarthy regards the whole human race with 
an amiability which, though most creditable to his 
character, palls upon the reader. But this quality 
enables him to give a charming sketch of Cork during 
his youth, when the clarion of Young Ireland roused 
the enthusiasm and ambition of every clever boy. 

Amiability is not too abundant in the recollections of 
Mr. Hussey, whom no one ever described as ‘‘ a nice 
old gentleman for a tea-party”, though many have 
known him as a brilliant raconteur at the dinner-table. 
His book is a mosaic of good Irish stories, and if some 
that he prints are not new, they very probably were 
when Mr. Hussey first told them. We cannot con- 
gratulate him on his editor: the book is loosely 
arranged and chaotic—as is perhaps inevitable in a 
reproduction of spoken reminiscences, but there are 
many slips which seem to show ignorance of Ireland, 
such as ‘‘superise” for ‘‘ souperise” (i.e. pervert by 
gifts of soup), ‘‘Judge Keagh” for ‘‘Keogh”, and 
‘“*Clonbrook” for Clonbrock”. An O'Connell story 
is twice printed in full. The anecdotes, however, 
illustrate most vividly all kinds of phases of Irish 
character. We were especially taken by the widow 
who, when her priest lent her a machine for spraying 
potatoes, ‘* sprayed half the field to please his reverence, 
but left the rest to God”! 

The Husseys were probably of Norman origin, and 
were established in Munster by the fourteenth century. 
They suffered confiscation under Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, sent members to the 1689 Parliament of James II. 
and survived the penal laws as Kerry landowners. 
Mr. Hussey’s Roman Catholic father married a Pro- 
testant, and the children were brought up in the 
Established Church. A man of such antecedents, 
related to most of the other old Kerry families, is far 


the next thirty years the landlord spent £30,000 on 
improvements, and under the Land Act of 1881 the rent 
was reduced by the Land Commission to £3,600. We 
have of course no means of knowing whether the 
original rent was excessive, but it is clear that here 
the Land Act hit an improving landlord very hard. 
Mr. Hussey, as both landlord and agent, is naturally a 


| partisan, but he has an unrivalled knowledge of Irish 


from the imaginary land-agents and landlords (‘‘ Eng- | 


lishmen by birth and consequently aliens in heart, | 


despots by instinct, absentees by inclination”) of the 
Fenian press. At the same time it is not surprising 
that one who watched the land-war at close quarters, 


land, and the reader who disentangles his statements 
of fact (which are absolutely accurate) from the political 
invective in which he too often shrouds them will 
realise the amazingly unfair nature of the Gladstonian 
system which Land Purchase is gradually abolishing. 

It is a pity that the volume should contain so much 
gossip about Lord-Lieutenants and the like, but Mr. 
Hussey’s experiences before various Commissions are 
amusing. An attempt was made in 1884 to blow up 
his house with dynamite, but such trifles did not affect 
his spirits or his conduct, and he lived to be once more 
a popular figure in Kerry. The Edenburn outrage 
might have had horrible effects, but the intended victim 
turns cheerily from it to describe a bogus outrage con- 
cocted by a farmer to get rid of his mother-in-law, a 
dour Ulsterwoman who was deaf to such hints as 
‘*The North has fine air, would not a change back 
there get you your health?” 

Underneath all these stories is a very close knowledge 
of the Munster peasantry, their codes of life and ways 
of thought. The oddly unsentimental view of marriage 
prevalent in the Irish farming class is excellently 
described. Mr. Hussey has genuine sympathy for his 
countrymen, in spite of his strong political views, and 
it is a pity that he has allowed a number of isolated 
utterances, which will be read by the unintelligent as 
wholesale denunciations of the Irish character, to stand 
in the text. The fact is that there was something very 


_ like a jacquerie in Kerry in the eighties, and the sheer 


brutality of many of the outrages condoned by popular 
opinion justifies strong speaking from an eye-witness. 
In spite of its haphazard nature, and occasional extra- 
vagances, the book is certainly the most entertaining 
record that has appeared since Mr. Le Fanu’s ‘* Seventy 
Years of Irish Life”. 


JAPANESE DEVELOPMENT. 


“Dai Nippon.” By Henry Dyer. London: Blackie. 
1904. 12s. 6d. net. 


Bees work is comprehensive in its scheme ; there is. 
hardly a subject connected with the material 
development of Japan which is not dealt with at greater 
or less length. Dr. Dyer went to Japan in 1873, as 
principal of an engineering college which was founded 
in that year. He remained ten years, and though 
his specific duties were as onerous and absorbing as 
they were ultimately successful, they did not pre- 
‘vent him from giving the abundant attention of a 
philosophic and cultured mind to the problems 
of national development which Japan presented to 
his gaze. His own personal experiences are too 
remote to be of more than historical value at the 
present day when the Japanese are no longer the 
schoolboys he knew, but fully grown men who have 
shown themselves to be possessed of the attributes of 
vigorous manhood. He has, however, liberally utilised 
everything that has been written in recent years by the 
most competent authorities and with very generous 
quotations from all of them has compiled a book, which 
we can unhesitatingly recommend as a clear, careful 
and concise description of present-day Japan, undis-. 
figured by glaring inaccuracy. 
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To what the modern makers of Japan have already 
achieved we need not refer at any length. They have 
changed a country sunk in feudal anarchy, bankrupt in 


| 
| 


its finances, ignorant, impotent almost for its own de- | 


fence, into a nation of unquestionable financial solvency, 
strong enough not only to take care of itself but to wage 
successfully an aggressive war against a great military 
power. ‘They have laid a solid foundation for national 
progress in a system of education which is very complete 
in every department ; they have developed their railways, 
their shipping, their telegraphs, and other appliances 
of modern life to an astonishing extent ; their industry 
and their commerce have made wonderful development, 
and the machinery of legislation and administration has 
been brought into line with those of European coun- 
tries”. Dr. Dyer describes how all these achievements 
have been brought about and from what they started. 
He exults without offensive arrogance in his own share 
in them. He was the founder of engineering science in 
Japan. His college was one of the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful of all educational institutions, and it is not 
only in railways and docks and similar direct products 
of engineering skill, that his pupils have rendered 
valuable service, but in the army and navy and in 
manufacturing industry. He deals not only with the 
past and present, but is bold enough to trespass on the 
realms of the future, and his views are marked by some 
elements of novelty. 

A nation which, as Japan has done, increases her 
foreign trade within twenty years from less than forty 
to over six hundred million dollars and her export of 
fully manufactured goods from practically nothing to 
close on one hundred million dollars, has already set 
an example which, although it may not be intensified 
by an equal ratio of advance in the future, should 
before long exercise effect even on the conservative 
Chinese. But though Japan’s military efficiency is 
unquestionable, we believe much has still to be done 
before she can attain the commercial supremacy in 
the Far East to which she aspires. A radical re- 
formation must be effected in the character both 
of her traders and her workmen and in her indus- 
trial organisation and management. Her traders 
continue dishonest and untrustworthy in all trans- 
actions, her workmen incapable of continued and 
assiduous labour, addicted to frequent rests during 
their working hours, requiring almost equally frequent 
entire holidays. No reliance can be placed on any 
uniformity of standard in their work. Her fac- 
tories are ill managed. Competent supervision of the 
workmen by capable overseers, discipline, economic 
division of labour, are elements lacking in nearly all, 
and the patriarchal spirit, which requires those who 
eccupy responsible and influential positions to provide 
for all their relatives, produces an excessive number 
of employés in every department. Cheap labour, if 
due consideration is given to its quality, no longer 
-exists. 


rights of labour. Wages, the cost of living, the 
standard of comfort, the price of coal have all largely 
risen within the last few years, and the commercial, 
if socially illegitimate, advantages Japan has hereto- 
fore enjoyed in these respects as compared with 
Western countries are steadily diminishing. We 
cannot therefore accept the current extravagant views of 
Japan’s immediate future as a formidable industrial 
competitor with the West. 
‘limit of her agricultural capacity, and her ability to 
maintain her position as a great military power and to 
provide the expenditure necessary for it depends on the 
‘development of her manufacturing industry. 


SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH. 


“The Courtships of Catharine the Great.” By Philip W. 
 cepaa London: T. Werner Laurie. 1905. 10s. 6d. 


| ba his preface the author reminds us that the French 

writer M. C. de la Riviére classes Frederick of 
Prussia, Maria Theresa and Catharine the Great, with 
“* King Voltaire” as the real masters of the eighteenth 


The former subservient docility of her work- | 


men is being replaced by a vigorous assertion of the | ) 1 
| whilst others were struck merely by its humour and the 


But she has reached the © 


century, which has also been styled ‘‘ the most human 
century”. We must form our judgment therefore of 
the character and life of Catharine II. in accordance 
with the manners, morals and politics of the period. 
The main obstacle to dealing fairly with Catharine’s 
biography consists above all others in the difficulty of 
separating fiction from facts in the circumstances 
which must have largely helped to develop her 
nature and temperament for good or evil. Thus 
whilst, according to one author, her husband Peter II]. 
was a monarch worthy to be loved, a prince full of good- 
ness and humanity, others look upon him as an utter 
imbecile, a sot devoid of all manly qualities. Even his 
own aunt, the then reigning Empress Elizabeth, who 
held him in sufficient affection to choose him as her 
heir, could yet call him ‘‘ my damned fool of a nephew”. 


| And it must be confessed that history in the main 
_ upholds this latter view. 


Catharine’s character conse- 
quently can only be judged relatively according to the 
general estimate formed of her husband and of the 
abnormal surroundings of her lifetime. Married at the 
age of mere childhood, a wife in name only, she was 
isolated in a foreign land in the most corrupt Court in 
Europe, where intrigue was universal traditionally from 
Empress downward. Catharine’s numerous love 
affairs naturally make the story of her reign a choice 
morsel for the delectation of readers of scandal. At the 
same time, and curiously enough, in viewing the history of 
Russia during her period, Catharine the lover dwindles 
into a secondary place beside Catharine the clever 
stateswoman and astute politician. Her choice of 
favourites was guided more by the exigencies of her 
fixed policy than by the dictates of her affections. Ex- 
tremely interesting and pleasant reading as are Mr. 
Sergeant’s pages he has perhaps omitted to give suffi- 
cient prominence to this notable fact. As he remarks, 
the territorial gains to Russia in Catharine’s thirty-four 
years’ reign were three times more than the size of the 
British Isles. She found Russia a nation of twenty- 
three millions with little voice in the affairs of the 
continent, and left behind her a nation of nearly forty 
millions and a position almost of arbiter in Europe. 
She was certainly aided in this by the men whom she 
chose as her lovers, most of them distinguished generals 
and builders of empire. The excellent lithograph frontis- 
piece portrait of Catharine II. considerably enhances 
the value of this volume. 


NOVELS. 


**The Vicissitudes of Evangeline.” 
London: Duckworth. 1905. 6s. 


Mrs. Glyn’s work affects different people differently, 
who are equally conversant with the life which she sets 
herself to depict. Thus her “‘ Visits of Elizabeth ”’— 
the volume by which she made her name—struck some 
experienced readers as highly offensive and vulgar, 


By Elinor Glyn. 


quickness of observation displayed in it, and, in accord- 
ance with a general rule, those who found matter of 
offence in it, were blinded by their outraged tastes, to 
its real and peculiar merits. The main ground of 
exception taken to this volume was the tendency which 
it exhibited to identify society generally with the 
habitual breaking of as many commandments as 
possible, or rather one as often as possible. This, said 


_ her adverse critics—and there were many among them 
| whose worldly wisdom she would herself respect—gives 
' a totally wrong impression of society taken as a whole, 
| and suggests an acquaintance with it made less through 


personal contact than through a study of the reports of 


_ divorce-cases, and the gossip of social newspapers. With 
| this last criticism we cannot ourselves agree; for Mrs. 


| 
| 


| Glyn’s pictures of life are evidently those of a close 
personal observer. We agree, however, with her 
censors, that she was, in her first volume, tempted to 
look for her models in too limited a field. It is no sign 
of any real acquaintance with society to be too much 
occupied with one particular section of it. But these 
observations apply principally to her first volume ; they 
apply less to her second; they apply least to her 
third. In ‘‘ The Reflections of Ambrosine ” fairly well- 


| 
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conducted people began to exhibit themselves as 
wearers of eminently well-made clothes; and in ‘‘ The 
Vicissitudes of Evangeline” the balance between vice 
and virtue may be called very nearly normal. The only 
fault which, as a matter of general treatment, wé are 
inclined to find with the writer in respect of her present 
volume, is one which she shares with not a few 
of her sex—that is to say, an undue passion for 
dukes. Novelists are apt to forget that dukes, 
except for the few young ladies who happen to 
have a chance of marrying those that are marriageable, 
are far more important personages outside society than 
in it. The most elegant social landscape may be quite 
complete without one; and since the whole British 
Empire can only produce some twenty, if every young 
lady in a novel is to have one for a husband, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Mrs. Glyn will, before they have 
done, have married all the dukes in existence three or 
four times over. 

Mrs. Glyn, however, may be reassured. We may 
say of her novels what cannot be said of many, that 
they have the peculiar charm of an engaging feminine 
personality, which almost disarms criticism even in 
the act of provoking it. If to her books some 
female errors fall, her pages seem to smile at us, 
and the female errors are forgotten. Her merits, 
indeed, are not only pleasanter, but are easier to 
describe than her detects; and in the present volume 
they exhibit themselves at their best. They consist, 
principally, of a quick, humorous, and singularly 
shrewd observation, and a style admirably adapted 
to reproduce her impressions, a style which has all the 
qualities of an agreeable voice speaking. There is 
hardly a page in this book which is not fresh with 
the breath of realities actually observed ; and she not 
only makes the reader conscious of her own voice in 
the narrative, but she makes him hear also the voices 
of most of her characters, with every little typical nuance 
of tone, manner, and phraseology. In order to under- 
stand her full merit in this respect, let the reader turn 
from Mrs. Glyn’s smart ladies and gentlemen to those, 
we will not say of Miss Corelli, who are mere 
monstrosities, but of many novelists who are really 
familiar with the world—such, for instance, as Whyte 
Melville—and he will see the difference. Whyte 
Melville knew his world thoroughly, a great deal 
better probably than Mrs. Glyn knows hers; but 
he did not possess the rare faculty possessed by her of 
making her characters actually audible personages. 
‘On the whole, Mrs. Glyn’s gifts seem to us greater 
than the uses to which she has thus far put them. 


“ His Island Princess.” By W. Clark Russell. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s latest novel is in his more 
Vigoroys manner and should please his admirers, 
although the characters and incidents are of a type 
that he has made familiar, while the grammar is occa- 
sionally at fault. His hero (a tiresome youth to our 
thinking) sails as mate in a convict ship belonging to 
the fleet of Commodore Phillip, of Botany Bay fame. 
Kidnapped on the high seas by an American whaler, he 
suffers shipwreck and drifts to a South Sea island, 
where he is welcomed by an amiable Scottish lunatic and 
his lovely daughter, the sole inhabitants. The heroine’s 
father believes himself rightful sovereign of the United 
Kingdom : hence the book’s title. The lady bears a 
family likeness to the heroine of Mr. Whiteing’s ‘‘ The 
Island”, and merits a more interesting husband and a 
less disastrous end than Mr. Clark Russell allots her. 
We leave the hero in Valparaiso, about to undergo 
further adventures which ‘five times the length of this 
tale would not contain”. The sanctimonious American 
kidna is the most interesting person in the book, 
but unhappily he is stabbed prematurely. 


**A Dog’s Tale.” By Mark Twain. London and New 
York: Harper. 1905. 2s. net. 

Mark Twain has spoiled the effect of a story designed 
to protest against scientific cruelty by very tedious and 
pointless jocularity at the outset. The dog’s mother 
learns long words from human beings and repeats them 


summer’s day, ‘It’s synonymous with supererogation ’, 
or some godless long reptile of a word like that.” 
Thus we get very tired of the canine autobiographet 


before the pathetic stop is pressed. It is difficult to 
accept a man of science who, when his pet dog had 
rescued his child from a fire, would vivisect its puppy 
in its presence, and it is to be regretted that a lover o 
dogs should spoil his plea on their behalf by such 
unreal devices. Mr. Smedley’s four illustrations show 
more understanding of dogs than is to be found in 
the text, which will appeal only to confirmed senti« 
mentalists. 


*“*Eve and the Law.” By Alice and Claude Askew. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1905. 6s. 


“It occurred to Eve as she spoke that her words 
recalled a melodrama she had once sat and almost 
laughed through. She realised now that she had been 
wrong to want to laugh. The stalls sometimes hold 
life to be an amusing and polished comedy ; in reality 
it is hot melodrama.” With the frank avowal of the 
last sentence possibly some of us may hesitate to agree : 
but hesitation is foreign to the authors of ‘‘ Eve 
and the Law”, who at least have the courage of their 
convictions. Only, if life is hot, ‘‘ Eve and the Law r 
is positively boiling ; and that is perhaps the reason 
why it is so exceedingly unlike that which it is intended 
to portray. The initial episode, wherein an English 

irl who has made a stolen match with a Frenchman 
is deserted by her husband during the honeymoon, is 
credible. Celebrated in England, the marriage did not 
hold good in France, and some Frenchmen are scoun- 
drels. But the succeeding events are entirely pre- 
posterous and can only be recommended to those who 
feel no qualms in swallowing the ‘‘ hot-melodrama” 
theory. Other people will do well to let the book 
alone. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


By Edith Wharton, With 


Italian Villas and their Gardens.” 


Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. London: 
21s. net. 


Mrs. Wharton writes of Italian villas with restraint and 
judgment. Her severe concentration leaves the writer free 
to insist the more on the distinctive feature of Italian garden- 
ing of the better age, namely the exquisite adaptation of its 
design not only to the architecture of the villa, but to the 
features of the landscape in which it was set, simple, if the 
outlook called the eye away, intricate with complex groupings. 
of portico and fountain where the view was unimpressive, as at 
Lante, most beautiful of pleasure grounds, known happily to 
few among the crowds of tourists who would vulgarise it did 
they see its loveliness. Mrs. Wharton has made a permanent 
addition to the literature of the subject. If she is less learned 
than Gurlitt, or Tuckerman, she is far moré readable. Her 
judgment is sound and hertaste mature. It is somewhat to be 
regretted that her aloofness from what is widely known 
restrains her from describing more fully the chef-d’ceuvre of 
Vignola, the important villa lof Caprarola—* the work of one” 
says Gurlitt, who tore himself loose from the tradition of Italian 

lace architecture. Caprarola is indeed one of the most 
interesting spots in Italy. Burckhardt thought the house 
“perhaps the highest example of restrained majesty which 
secular architecture has achieved”. It is true, as Mrs. 
Wharton says, that much has been written of Caprarola, but not 
in works accessible to those into whose hands this book will 
fall. Moreover, it would not have been out of place to give 
some description of the internal decorations by Zucchero, with 
their wealth of Farnese portraits, concerning which Vasari 
waxed so eloquent in his prolix way. Mrs. Wharton has cast 
her net widely, and written of villas in many provinces of Italy. 
She scarcely travels south of Rome. The gardens of Posilipo 
do not attract her, and the wonderful Moorish villa at Ravello 
is unmentioned, while the late Renaissance work of Fontana 
and Tebaldi is lovingly described. Mrs. Wharton is fortunate 
in -her illustrator; and Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s drawings are 
deserving of a full measure of credit in the production of a 
beautiful and valuable book. 


‘‘ Historical Mysteries.” By Andrew Lang. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1904, 9s. net. 

Mr. Lang’s facile and cultured we makes all subjects attrac- 
tive, even the well-worn themes he has dealt with here; but, 
though they were doubtless well conceived as magazine articles, 
we fail to see sufficient justification for their reappearance in the 
form of abook. Surely “ The Cardinal’s Necklace” and “ The 


to impress other dogs: ‘‘ She would say, as calm asa 


Chevalier d’Eon” have been explained away ad nauseam. And 
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who at this time of day wants to hear any more about the 
Comte de S. Germain? We must be thankful to be spared 
further investigations into the career of the Man in the Iron 
Mask or the authorship of “ Junius’ Letters”. It is not easy 
to.understand why many of these tales are called “ Historical 
Mysteries ”, a title which seems to imply a connexion with 
political events of importance. The mystery of the diamond 
necklace, no longer a mystery at all, has of course a very close 
connexion with affairs of real moment, but the same cannot be 
said for Elizabeth Canning and Douglas Home and their adven- 
tures. The real mysteries of history must be sought for in the 
obscure causes which influenced great events. 


‘(A Vagabond in Asia.’ By Edmund Candler. New Edition. 
London: Greening. 1905. 5s. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1899. Mr. Candler’s 
record of travel off the beaten track in Burma, Siam, and the 
Shan States is an entertaining account of the course taken by 
an attack of the “ reiselust or go-fever ” to which all vagabonds 
are subject. In Siam he was fortunate in being able to move 
about with a letter of introduction frown Prince Damrong him- 
self. Mr. Candler has always had a leaning for Asiatic adven- 
ture. He was among the journalists who accompanied Colonel 
Younghusband’s mission to Lhasa. 


Twenty-three Oxford tutors and lecturers in modern history 
have written and printed a Letter to the Regius Professor 
commenting on his inaugural lecture. (Oxford : Baxter’s Press. 
1905. 6d.) We referred to this lecture at the time it was 
published. It was a piece of work which produced by a great 
historian would have added to his enduring reputation. So, 
clearly think Mr. Firth’s friends and colleagues at Oxford. 
They are at quite acute pains to explain to him how much they 
admire their Regius Professor, and how glad they were to 
welcome him to the chair of Stubbs, Freeman, and Froude. 
They might seem to admire too much, were it not for the dry 
criticism, the really practical point of the Letter, which these 
careful but sincere compliments perforce lead on to. The 
tutors and lecturers feel that the Regius Professor uninten- 
tionally did them an indifferent turn when he dwelt on the 
inefficiency of the Oxford Honour Schools in the work of 
developing historians as distinct from students of history. They 
demur to his statement that the class lists of the last twenty 
years contain few names of men who have published historical 
work, and furnish an appendix giving the names of a number 
of writers on history who did take history for their finals. We 
are not profoundly impressed by some of the names on this list. 
Still in this and one or two other matters Mr. Firth did seem 
to us to overlook somewhat the fine work, outside the domain 
of original research and the writing of history, which the His- 
tory school has achieved. It was a defect in a paper of singular 
attraction and strength. The Oxford tutors and lecturers have 
right on their side. We should be surprised to hear that 
Professor Firth did not now take the same view. 


We have received the “Eton Calendar for 1905” (Spottis- 
woode. 25.) We have come across no calendar of its sort so 
avell edited and indexed. 


—-— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


“* Notes from a Diary.” By Sir Mountstuart E.Grant Duff. 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 1905. 18s. 


Nothing is left to be said of Sir Grant Duff's Diary except 
‘that it is ended. The two volumes cover the years from 1896 
to 1901 : the rest is silence. Scarcely a detail of the common 
‘conversation is omitted ; and how terribly soon after all these 
‘little gatherings, generally at meals, the notebook must have 
come out. After reading of stories, sayings, little criticisms of 
»ephemeral books, it comes on one with a delightful surprise to 
find now and again that the autobiographist let himself go 
on a visit to Kew or a single beautiful plant. Less of the 
— and more of the observer would have made a better 


“*The Life Story of Charlotte de Trémoille.” By Mary C. Rowsell. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1905. 6s. 


Speaking roughly people who publish lives trust either that the 
fame of the hero of the story will atone for their own literary 
“insufficiency or that their own piety and worthiness will be 
taken as compensation for the poverty of their subject. The 
story of the Countess of Derby ought to carry anyone through, 
and her biographer has a very sound view of some of the most 
/important questions of the time. The estimate of Laud and 
Charles I. is excellent. The quotations from letters and con- 
temporary documents are well selected, but the book is hardly 
‘a serious biography ; and the style abounds in banal phrase. 
The “romantic story stands enshrined in England’s historic 
annals” is an example of the grand and “ the above enumerated 
comestibles ” of the humorous style. What we most missed in 
the matter of the book was any full inquiry into the part played 
by William Christian in the Isle of Man. The cakines needs 
research. Scott, who is not alluded to, so perverted the history 
~Of the period—making the Countess of Derby a Roman 


Catholic and giving a perverted view of Christian—that a true 
picture of this slighted incident in the Countess’ life history 
would have been doubly valuable. 


** Life of Thomas Arnold.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. London: 
Murray. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

This is a popular edition of the well-known Life by Dean 
Stanley, which in the course of sixty years since it appeared in 
1844 has passed through many editions. It contains the intro- 
duction to the Teachers’ Edition, written by Sir Joshua Fitch 
in 1901, the author's preface to the original edition, and his 
preface to the twelfth edition in 1881. We may remark of this 
latter preface that it overrates “ Tom Brown's Schooldays” as a 
picture of Arnold. ‘That famous book shows Arnold as a strong 
master whom the boys first feared and then loved, but it 
contains no description of his methods or his ideas that can 
in any way compare with this biography of Stanley’s. Pro- 
bably as the copyright is about to expire or has expired, there 
may be other reprints, but they will be very difficult to produce 
so well, if at all, at an equally low price. The pictures of 
Rugby are all capital, and all the illustrations are accurately 
produced. 


‘Six Great Schoolmasters.” 
1905. 7s. 6d. 

The idea in lumping together these six schoolmasters, 
Hawtrey, Moberly, Kennedy, Vaughan, Temple and Bradley, 
is to show the remarkable revolution in education which began 
about 1835 and was chiefly influenced by those men. But the 
idea does not get much beyond the preface. The lives are 
detached and the little anecdotes that grew up round these 
schoolmasters are given as much place as their educational 
theories. But the lives independently taken show astonishing 
thoroughness in collection. We can, for example, recollect 
only one of Dr. Kennedy’s facetize, treasured in school oral 
tradition, which is not included in this brief Life. But the work 
would have been more. valuable as six little books than one 
big book. The thesis is too slender. 

‘William Bodham Donne and his Friends.” By Catherine B. 
Johnson. London: Methuen. 1905. 10s. 6d. 

Is the great charm that her grandfather's personality exer- 
cised when he was alive sufficient reason for a granddaughter 
to try to recover it in a book on him? We hold not. It is 
true that Donne knew many interesting people: his cousin 
Cowper, FitzGerald, Archbishop Trench, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
and wrote to them and received from them many good letters. 
But how can anyone out of the family care for hundreds of 
closely printed pages of letters of a man whom they have 
scarcely heard of ; and even Mrs. Kemble did not always put 
her soul into her leiters. One desires “the great remedy” 
which in a very interesting letter FitzGerald wished he could 
apply to “ David Copperfield ”—“ a pair of scissors ”. 

“ Bygones Worth Remembering.” 2 Vols. By G. J. Holyoake. 
London: Unwin. 1905. 21s. 

The presumption in the title is considerable, especially as 
Mr. Holyoake has put what presumably he thinks most worth 
remembering in his “ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life”. One 
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volume would have been enough, and might have made a 
really good hook. Mr. Holyoake has some real things to say, 
and it. cannot be wholly uninteresting to hear of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi; Herbert Spencer, Mill and not least Harriet 
Martitafiu, from one who knew them well. But the incidental 
literary criticism might generally have been s Never- 
theless, it is pleasant to see, apart from the merits of the 
book as a book, that. Mr. Holyoake as he approaches ninety 
has still the exuberant vitality to do such work. It is virile 
even when too long-winded, and nearly always interesting. 


‘* A Belle of the Fifties.” By Ada Sterling. - London: Heinemann. 
1905. 10s. 6d. 

It is well to plunge into things. “The Memoirs of Mrs. 
Clay, of Alabama, by which title Mrs. Clement C, Clay, jun. 
(now Mrs. Clay Clopton) was known during the period com- 
prised by 1850-87, &c.”—is the first sentence of the preface. The 
subject of the book seems not to be of great intrinsic interest, 
although the biographer has come upon no one “ whose belle- 
ship has been so long sustained. or whose magnetism and 
compelling fascinations have swayed often so universally ”. 
No doubt she was one of those women round. whom events of 
national history may be made to group themselves pleasantly 
-enough ; but not everything she did is of interest. A good 
half of this very ponderous book might have been cut with 
every advantage. We really are not interested to know that a 
New York fashionable dentist could not bear the smell of a 
geranium. 


“Jokn Bunyan.’ By the Author of ‘“‘Mark Rutherford.” 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 3s. 6d. 

There is more excuse for such a Life as this, though many 
Lives exist, than for many authors. But the idea, suggested in 
the conjunction of the title with the authorship, prevails, in this 
as in other “literary lives”, that the writer of the Life is recreat- 
ing the great man he writes of. This multiplication of lives is 
encouraging a sciolist public to read about men and not the 
men’s works. However some of the criticism is good and we 
are glad to see that Bunyan’s humour is acknowledged and his 
work other than the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” recommended. 


“Jeremy Bentham.” By C. M. Atkinson. London: Methuen. 
1905. 5s. 

The same excuse may be extended to this Life. Bentham is 
much neglected and is a writer to whom more than most even 
a student needs a key. The Life is framed principally to 
encourage the study of Bentham’s writings and the intention 
is the only justification for re-telling the quiet life of an author. 


“Tracks of a Rolling Stone.” By H.J. Coke. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1905. 10s. 6d. 

If biography is often bad, autobiography is usually worse. 
Such a book as this of amiable personal chatter about nothing 
in particular has no excuse for existence and can interest no 
one outside the circle of personal friends of the author. If it 
has its plums they are too much wrapped up to be penetrable 
by anyone who values his time spent in reading. 


SOME FRENCH HANDBOOKS OF ART AND 
ART REVIEWS. 


“Les Villes d’Art Célébres: Versailles,’ par André Pératé; 
“Rouen”, par Camille Enlart; ‘Strasbourg’, par 
H. Welschinger. Paris: H. Laurens. 4 f. each. 


**Les Grands Artistes: Donatello,” par Arséne Alexandre; 
Hogarth”, par Frangois Benoit; ‘‘ Chardin’’, par Gaston 
Schefer; ‘‘La Tour”, par Maurice Tourneux; ‘‘ Fragonard”, 
par Camille Mauclair; “Boucher”, par Gustave Kahn. 
Paris: H. Laurens. 2 f, 50 each, 


The two series, of which those named above have been sent 
to us, include other volumes which have either appeared or are 
in preparation. Those before us are commendable examples of 
what is now done for the general reader in the way of giving 
him in small compass competent history and criticism along 
with a number of illustrations. The series dealing with Cities 
is the larger in scale ; the volumes are a small quarto of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pages and one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty illustrations. The Artist series is in 
small octavo volumes of one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
with twenty-four illustrations, and is published under the 
xeneral direction of the well-known critic M. Roger Marx. 

We may single out, from the first series, the “ Versailles” of 
M. Pératé. The author is assistant curator at the chateau, is 
one of the first authorities on his subject, and has the gifts of 
order in exposition and readable style which distinguish French 
critical writing. In the case of Versailles the part of the town 
is small compared with that of the palace, and it is to the 
history of the buildings, the gardens and the treasures of the 
museum that the book is chiefly devoted. The story is an 
absorbing one, crossing, as it does, so much of the history of 
France, and reflecting its changes of dynasty and fashion. 
Louis XIII.’s more modest chateau was the first chapter in the 
story, and a bird’s-eye view of it is given from a painting. The 
-architects would fain have demolished it entirely when 
Louis X1V.’s colossal scheme was put. in hand, but the King 


stood out against this ; and the scheme grew with this anomaly 
at its heart so far as unity of design is concerned, but to the 
advantage .of historical charm. Under Louis XV. and XVI, 
additions and demolitions both enriched and marred the grand 
scheme of Louis XIV. The Revolution was comparatively 
merciful to the buildings, though the loss in furnishings was 
deplorable. Worse havoc was escaped under Napoleon ; it is 
not generally known that he had a vast project for demolishing 
the gardens and replacing them with a panorama in masonry 
giving a vista of the cities he had conquered and the battles he 
had fought. Under the Republic there had been a beginning 
of a national museum at Versailles of an indiscriminate sort, 
combining natural history with art. Louis Philippe revived 
this idea, transforming the chateau into a museum of the 
“glories of France” and commissioning painters to execute a 
series of historical pictures that led up to an apotheosis of the 
house of Orlean’. It has been the work of the present adminis- 
tratian to sift the collections thus formed, and to fill up the 
blanks in the furnishing produced at the Revolution by draw- 
ing on the storehouses of the State. Versailles is now secure 
as a monument of what an all-powerful monarchy could 
achieve in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by an 
organisation of the arts. 

The companion volumes on Rouen and Strasbourg have 
necessarily a greater variety of topics, though in each case 
there is the predominating cathedral. A good feature in the 
illustrations is the details of sculpture given. It would have 
been well to add some examples. of stained glass from the 
churches of Rouen. 

From the “ Artist” series we may single out M. Tourneux’ 
“La Tour” as being a less hackneyed subject than the rest. 
La Tour’s life, up to the time of his conspicuous success, 
remains still at many points obscure, and it is a merit of the 
author’s treatment that he distinguishes clearly between what 
is firmly established by documents and what is matter of 
anecdote. A curious part of the anecdotal history is the 
story that La Tour in early life worked in England, and return- 
ing to France set up as an English painter. We have 
seen oil-paintings which have been speculatively assigned 
to this period of his life, but there appears to be no 
certain proof of the story. The one quoted in this book 
as establishing the fact, the existence namely of a copy 
in pastel by La Tour of the Murillo of a Boy Drinking in the 
National Gallery, has no force unless it can be proved that the 
Murillo was in England in the seventeen-thirties. M.Tourneux 
asks what was its previous history? It apparently belonged to 
the collections of Lord Charles Townshend and Prince Talley- 
rand at one time, and it is quite likely that in La Tour's time 
the picture was in France and the copy made there. Among 
the illustrations some of the “ preparations” or sketches are 
judiciously given, for these represent the force and vivacity of 
the draughtsman better than many of the overworked portraits. 
The “ Voltaire”, “ Marie Fel”, and “ Madame Favart” are 
among the most brilliant of these sketches. The “ Hogarth” 
is interesting as the work of a foreign critic dealing with an 
English artist, and is as good as anything on the appreciative, 
as distinguished from the biographic side that has been done 
on the subject in this country. It is a pity that so many ot 
the illustrations are reproduced from prints instead of from 
pictures. 


“Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne” (March). Mademoiselle 
Pillion concludes her account of the sculpture on the doorways 
of the cathedral of Rouen. The analysis of the illustrations to 
the story of Dives and Lazarus is extremely interesting, show- 
ing as it does how the Bible story was extended in the hands 
of the sculptor, with inventions of incident that anticipate the 
moral drama of Hogarth. M. Louis Gillet gives a first 
article on Menzel, a very witty piece of characterisation. 
M. Babelon, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, deals with the 
origins of the medal in France. The notice of Waltner, by 
Henri Béraldi, as one of the engravers of the twentieth 
century, is concluded. The example of his work given does 
not promise him a lasting place in that list. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


‘ The most Nutritious and Economical. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour, 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLU 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 


than inary FFEE. 


Or FINESTSELECTEDSTRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH > 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE yore a Select List of the best Ageia and 
the most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greevhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 


SENT — ON APPLICATION, 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISENENY 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


IVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Ad 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 
Lectures on “ “King Lear,” and 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of , 


Uxford. fvo. 10s, net. 


AN ANGLER’S HOURS. By H. T. 
’ SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of Tie Field. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ROMAN SOCIETY, FROM NERO 
TO MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Professor SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Evo. 15S. net. 
Classical Review.—'* The work is as thorough and solid as readers would expect 
who know the companion volume......We close the i t 
have been listening to a man of great learning, but equal power and judgment. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including 


GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &e. Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans. 


gs. net. 
§4TALY AND SICILY. With 


36 Plans. Fifth Edition. ros. net. 


' The Pains of Happiness (Rassac Torriani), 


volume with the sense that we | 


19 Maps and 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By CHARLES J. WHITBY, B.A., M.D. Cantab. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Being some Lectures on the Elements of Christian 
Ethies. 
By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ Personality : Human and Divine,” ‘‘ Reason and Revelation,” &c. 


Crown &vo. 63. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NINETEENTH 


APRIL. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Pierre Julien, Sculpteur, 1731-1804: sa Vie et son (Euvre (par 
V’Abbé André Pascal). aris: Fontemoing. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tracks of a Rolling Stone (Hon. Henry J. Coke). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Oscar Wilde (Robert Sherard). Greening. 55. net. 

N. Hawthorne: sa Vie et son G2uvre (These pour le Doctorat soute- 
nant devant la Faculté des Lettres de Université de Paris par 
L. Dhaleine). Paris: Ilachette. 


C.assics 
Aristotle’s Politics (translated by Benjamin Jowett). 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
Elizabeth Grey (E. M. Green). Blackwood. 6s. 
Bendish (William St. Clair). Sonnenschein. 6s. 


The Letters of Theodora (Adelaide L. Rouse). Macmillan. 6s. 
A Maid at Large (A. Leaf). Nash. 6s. 


Smith, Elder, 


Oxford : at the 


Stock. 6s. 

The Bell and the Arrow (Nora Hopper). Laurie. 6s. 

Till the Sun Grows Cold (Maurice Grindon). Simpkin, Marshall, 
2s, 6d. net. 

Dr. Silex (J. B, Harris-Burland). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Tales from Spain (J. G. P.). Greening. 6s. 

Fiends and Angels: a Story of the Living Dead (Arthur H. 
Stockwell). 5s. 

HiIsvrory. 

A Queen of Unrest: The Story of Juana of Castile (Harry Tighe). 
Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the French Revolution 
(Edited by L. G. Wickham Legg. 2 vols.). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 12s, net. 

A Hundred Years Ago. Battles by Land and by Sea : Alma, Trafalgar, 


Austerlitz (Colonel G. A. Furse). Clowes. tos. 
A Diary from Dixie (Mary Boykin Chesnut. Edited by Isabella D. 
Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary). Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net. 


| The History of the Society of Apothecaries of London (C. R. B, 


Stock. 21s. net. 
Law. 


The Law and Practice of Licensing (George John Talbot. 
Edition). Stevens. 10s. 6d. 


Barrett). 


Second 


| The Historical Development of the Poor Law of Connecticut (Edward 


CENTURY & AFTER 


DEMOCRACY AND REACTION (concluded). By the Right Hon. Joun | 


Mortey, M.P. 
MUSES. HOURS. By Her Majesty the Queen or Roumania (Cariiex 


Sylva). 
BHE HEART OF THE MIKADO._ By Baron Suvamatsvu. 
JAPAN AND THE MAHOMETAN WORLD. By Professor A. VAnséry. 
THIBET AND THE INDIA OFFICE: A “BLAZING INDISCRETION.” 
By Ian Matcoim, M.P. 
COMMEMORATION OF SHAKESPEARE. By Sipsev Ler. 

HE PUBLIC AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE. By Gertrupe Kincston. 
BRITISH SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM. By Evetyn Cecit, M.P. 
THE LUMINISTS. By Artuur Nicnotson. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE GRAIN ROUTE. By P. T. McGraru. 
AN ARTIST'S LOVE STORY. By Priestvey. 
CHARITY A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By the Counress or Jersey. 
THE ws OF CLASSICAL QUOTATION. By the Right Rev. Bisnor 
ELLDON. 
A CENTURY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS, By Sir Joun 
Macponett, C.B., LL.D. (Associate of the Institut de Droit International). 


Loxpon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square and 
54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—APRIL. 


THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM. By Sir Rowranp BLeNNeRHASSET, Bart. 
MAXIM GORKY AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. By RL. ™ 
MUKDEN AND AFTER— 


_ The Bride (Samuel Rowlands). 


New York : The Columbia University Press ; 
12s. net. 


Warren Capen). 
London: King. 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPoRT. 

A Student’s Text-book of Zoology (Adam Sedgwick). 
2I5s. 

My New Zealand Garden (By a Suffolk Lady). 

The Camera in the Fields (F. C. Snell). 

An Angler’s Hours (H. T. Sheringham). 

REPRINTS. 

** The Cameo Classics ” :—The Beauties of Sterne; A Tale of Two 


Cities. Library Press. 6d. net each. 
Boston. Goodspeed. $3.50 


Sonnenschein, 


Stock. 35. 6d. net. 
Unwin. 55. 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 


' Colomba (par Prosper Mérimée. Preface de M. Augustin 'Filon). 


Is. 6a. net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Dent. 


| What do we Know Concerning Electricity? (Antonia Zimmern). 


(1) RUSSIAN APATHY AND INSOUCIANCE. By Jutivs M. | 


Price, 
THE.DEBACLE. By Mites. 
Aran SE POETRY. By C. Barer and L. Derrance. 
E TRUTH ABOUT THE COLONIAL “OFFER.” By W. B. Durrievp. 
VOLUTION AND THE FUTURE IN IRISH POLITICS. By J. F. 


KENNEY. 

THE POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. By Artuur Symons. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF WOMAN. 
THE COST OF CHEAPNESS. By W.S. Litty. 
TOOTH POWDER OR GUNPO’ ER. By Mrs. Joun Lane. 
TIME’S ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLE.—IV. By G. K. 
ADMIRALTY POLICY AND ITS CRITICS. ByA 

! RCHIBALD S. Hurp. 

A MODERN UTOPIA. Chapters X. and XI. (Concluded. By H. G. Wetts. 


~LONDON: CIIAPMAN & HALL, Limitep. 
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Methuen. 1s. 6¢. net. 

A Practical Course of Instruction in Personal Magnetism, Telepathy 
and Hypnotism (George White). Routledge. 35. 6d. net. 

Our Stellar Universe: A Road-book to the Stars (Thomas Edward 
Heath). King, Sell & Olding. 5s. net. 

Electromagnetic Theory of Light (Charles Emerson Curry. 
Macmillan. 125. net. 


Part I.) 


TRAVEL 
Our Sudan: Its Pyramids and Progress (John Ward). Murray. 215. 
net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Education, Home (Charlotte M. Mason. 
Paul. 35. 6d. net. 

English Catalogue of Books for 1904, The. Sampson Low. 6s. net. 

—- Papers, 1904. Dublin: At the Royal University of 
reland. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (Vol. VIII. : Ree—Reign. W. A. 
Craigie). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a Radical Parson (Rev. W. Tuckwell), Cassell. 


Fourth Edition). Kegan, 


Qs. net. 
Shakespeare’s Marriage and other Incidents in His Life (Joseph W. 
Gray). Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. net. 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idyls of the King,” A Study on (par L. Dhaleine). 
le-Duc : Imprimerie Comte-Jacquet. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL: Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. 3 
Monthly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Nineteenth Century Review, 
2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6¢.; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Independent Review, 2s. 6d.; La 
Revue, 1/7.30; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Grand 
Magazine, 6¢.; C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 6d.; The Wide World 
Magazine, 6¢d.; The Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; Good Words, 6d. ; 
Lon n’s Magazine, 6¢.; Osterreichische Rundschau ; Mercure 
de France, 27.25. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
| 


NOW READY. With 200 Illustrations from Special Photographs 


and Maps. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904. 


By L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., C.B., C.ILE., Lieut.-Colonel Indian 
. . Medical Service. 


MR. WARD’S NEW WORK ON THE NILE VALLEY. 


OUR SUDAN. 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Sacred Beetle,” “‘ Greek Coins and 

- theie Parent Cities.” Dedicated by request to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 

a. 4to. 400 pages, 720 Illustrations, 21. net, including Maps and many 
ortraits. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother of 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I. » Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author 
of ‘*The French Noblesse of the XVIII. Century.” Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

. (Ready next week. 


NAPOLEON Ill. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. By the Honble. EDWARD 
CADOGAN, Demy 8vo, Ss. net. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, Author of “‘The Enemies of England.” 
, Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“The subjects with which Mr. Peel deals are of the deepest interest, and he 
sbows wide reading on every page.” —A thenaum. 

‘Thoughtful, eloquent, stimulating, the book should be read to good purpose 
by everyone interested in its subject.” —Scofsimax. 


JUST PUBLISHED—TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 


: By the late LORD SALISBURY. 
ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Large crown Svo, 6:. net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Large crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


“ Their intrinsic merit and their personal interest are alike beyond dispute." — Times. 
“* Mang readers will welcome the opportunity now afforded them of reading these 
articles written by the distinguished statesman, and even those who were politically 


opposed to him will readily acknowledge the literary ability which is abundantly | 


displayed throughout."—Daily Telegra oh. 
. they possess a unique interest as exhibiting the bent of the author's 


mind at a comparatively early age, and the growth of convictions destined to bear | 


such golden fruit. Their historical value is, ot course, considerable.” —.S sandard. 


NOW READY. SEVENTH AND LAST SERIES OF 


SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF'S DIARIES. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1896-— 


JANUARY 23, 1901. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


“ The closing volumes of a modern journal which has qualities, contents, and a 
Style that suggests Evelyn’s.”—Daily Chreizicle. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS. 


' MEMBERS. A History from 1768 to 1830. By the late J. E. HODGSON, 
R.A., and F. A. EATON, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Academy. With 
Portraits. Large demy €vo. 21s. net. [Ready next week. 


A Novel. 
A QUIXOTIC WOMAN. 


FI1TzZROY. 


By 


[Vow ready. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 


No. 55. APRIL, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY—/OHN DAVIDSON. 

THE PSYCHOLOCY OF THE RUSSIAN NATION—4. 5. RAPPOPORT. 
AVE ATQUE VALE, HONESTATES——/. F. ii. HOWLEY. 
GEETMOVEN— ARTHUR SYMONS. 

CREAT BRITAIN AND CERMANY-—/. 1. 24ASHFORD. 
POPULAR SONCS OF OLD CANADA—CEORCE STEWART. 
THE LATER BOURBONS-— Ji”. 

ABOUT THINKING IMPERIALLY FREIWEN. 
QUAINT 
BRUNETIERE. 

& SIDE-LIGHT ON INDIA—THE BYLE—/. 4/74 
@EAUJEU (Chapters C. BAILEY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


‘ 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SPECTATOR:—“ The most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's Novels.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Puncu :—** Alike in eonstruetion, character drawing, and literary 
style, Mrs. ee Ward’s latest work stands forth high above 
the ordinary level, successfully competing with other masterpieces 
by the same hand.” . 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 


Author of “‘ A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” “‘ Creeds of the Day,” &e. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy &vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Times :—** Brightly and agreeably written.” 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, C.S.1., C.1.E., Home Secretary 
to the Government of India. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


mst Epirion, Feb. 8. | 3RD Impression, Mar. 13. 
2ND ImprREsSION, Feb. 21. 4TH ImpRESSION, Mar. 29. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
World :—“ ‘ Peter's Mother’ is a really fine book as fiction and as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Crown vo. 6s. 
Times :—;A delightful book.....,.There is a fragrance about it very like the, 
fragrance of a Devon meadow.” ' 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


New York Times: 
“*Its place is with 
books that do not 

die.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A SPOILER OF MEN. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of ‘ The Beetle.” 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
LEAVENWORTH CASE.”—On April ro. 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE —, Author of ‘The Leavenworth 
‘ase.” 


The following 6s. Novels will be Ready Shortly. 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS, By ALLEN Urwarp. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornune. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By FRANK BARRETT. 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
BALIOL GARTH. By ALGERNON GIssING. 
DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. 
DILYS. By Mrs. F. E. PENNY. 


Feap. 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, ss. 6d. 


LI TING OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS Dacover”) 


Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


(NEW VOLUME OF THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY.) 
SHORTLY. Crown vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: 


Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL 
4 (the Would-be Assassin of Napoleon I.). 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of “With Zola in England.” 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE 


Natural History Animals| 


The Animal Life of the World in its various Aspects and Relations, 


Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAYIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Aberystwyth. 


A NATURAL HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. 
SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE. 

SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Send a First Payment of 


Ss. 


And the Complete Work will be 
forwarded. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


THE AUTHOR. It is.needless to say that the production 
of such a work demanded a man who has devoted his life 
to the study of Biology and Zoology, and who at the same 
time is a gifted writer and expounder. This rare combina- 
tion has been found in the person of Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, MLA., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and University College, Aberystwyth. Briefly the Object 
of Professor Davis’s Work is to give in a readable form, in 
non-technical language, a general surve the whole 
Animal World from the Standpoint of Modern Science, 
and the Work may fairly claim to be A NATURAL 
HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN, the first Comprehensive 
Work of its own special kind in ENGLISH. 

THE VOLUMES are sumptuously bound in red cloth 
with covet design in gold by the well-known artist, Mr. 
Talwin Morris, It is printed on paper specially made for 
the purpose, and is lavishly Illustrated, oleverly 
constructed Anatomical Models accompany the Work, 
one of a Bee and one of a Pigeon. These Models show 


Hungry Animals that Feed on other Animals, Carnivorous 
Birds, "Reptiles, Fishes and Invertebrates, Animals which 
zed on Plants, Animals, Devices by which 
imals being Eaten, Protecting Pecultarities of 
Form, Colour, or Habits, The Breath of Life, Life Histories 
of Animals, Care of Eggs and Young, Instinct and Intelli- 
ence of s, Economic Zoology, Zoological Theory, 


Coy 


THE WORK is so vast that it has required eight half 
volumes to contain all the information given, 


SOME OF THE ILLUSTRATORS. Mr. A. Fairfas 


Muckley, who is probably unsurpassed in the capacity to 
depict living creatures with absolute fidelity to detail with- 


“out sacrificing the general artistic effect. Herr Fredrich 


- cht, one of the most ecaloass German Animal Painters 
the ‘past century. Herr W. Kuhnert, another talented 
Seon and Mr. M. A. Koekkoek, the talented Dutch 


the Internal Structure of the Insect and of a Vertebrate 
Animal. 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WORK: DO 


PROMINENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 

The Countess of Warwick * 

Lord pormas St. Trew Squire, London, S. 

Sir Thomas rewbritge, Bart., Gloucester Gar- 


Lond 
Lady Dorothea Brice Regent's Park, London, nv. 
Lon 


Hon. Walter Rothsch don, E. 
Harpur Caytherne, Esq., F.S.A., Barrow-in- 


St. West, Southport. 
Hoa Ph.D. Univenity, 
J. Thomson 
Natural Histo 
Sir John Leng, M.P. 
Joseph LL.D., Training College, 


Cross, ., Zoological E etpool. 
Rev A. Faweett, M.A., pert, Bury ‘St. 


Robert ‘Pollock, Esq., C.M., F.F.P.S., &c., Lauries- 
t elds, 
Rees Th The Vi icarage Oswestry. ’ 


faiversity, A 


. S. C » Lei 
‘olml 


Rev, Hannah, Principal, Training 
D. Gwynhe Vaughan, Esq., Botanist, Unitersity, 
Joon Waciaueblan, Esq., Natural History Museum, 
Prof Hi de: Technical Libeory, Glasgow. 

J. Philiimore, The University, 
Robert Mt, Clark, College, Aberdeen, 


John Ly of lasgow. 
Bev. J. lement’s Rectory, 
J. Graham Kerr . SQ., Professor of Natural History, 
‘ow. 
Professor B. L. Héssé, ‘Castle Dover. 
e 
Walker, 


M.A., } Professor of 


NATURAL HISTORY 
IS A SUBJECT 
OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


NATURAL HISTORY is 
the Wonderland of Science. 


Tt is a land of unimaginable 
beauty, of strange contrasts 
and delightful surprises, in 
which the unexpected meets 
us at every turn. It is 
boundiess in ‘extent and in- 
finite in variety, and, un- 
like other great domains of 
Science, is accessible to all 
who can Spare a_ few 
moments for a quiet ramble 
within its frontiers. In such 
a ramble our best companion 
will be a man who ‘has de- 
voted his life to the study 
of Nature, and has at the 
same time the rare gift of 
interpreting her marvels to 
others. But we are not all 

ivileged to’ count natural- 

$ among our personal 
friends ; and even though 
we do, HE at 


History 0: OF ANI IMALS 


to supplement and increase 
our kriowledge. 


Painter, &c., &c. 


NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE.WORK. The Lawof | 


THE PRESS SAYS: 
Scotsman. 


“This promises to be one of the most valuable and read- 
able Natural Histories before the English-speaking public.” 


The Field. 
“* Well illustrated with engravings showing not only the 


external form, but in many instances the internal anatomy 
and structure of the animals. 


to get some oo knowledge of the science of zoo- 
logy the work will prove exceedingly useful.” 
Nature. 


“Tt is, indeed, one of the reproaches that may be legiti- 
mately brought against our present methods of zoslogical 
study that we attach far too much importance to describing 
and recording minute differences between ony, allied 

goingle to the utter neglect of the study of their: life- 
istory, 

“ The volume is rendered bighly attractive to the general 
reader by the beauty of its coloured plates and other illus- 
trations. 


The Academy and Literature. 
aieed This is one of the very best order of popular books 
on science. Itis without any charlatanry, and its claims 
on the score of illustrations and so forth are not meretricious 
but legitima 
Land and Water. 

“* The issue is an event of considerable importance. The 
print and arrangement are excellent, and the illustrations 
and diagrams copious. 

Field Naturalists’ Quarterly. 

“ Field naturalists who are thinking of adding a complete 
work of this'kindo their fibrary wih be well advised to 
“subscribe to it.” 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors, 33 Southampton Street, 


Please supply me with One v betes “The Natural History 
of Perens Prof. Davis, in 8 vols. cloth, all carriage 
I herewith enclose initial! payment of 7s., and agree to remit to 
whomsoever you may depute 7s, per month for the next Seven 
Months, which will make the total cost of the Work. 


Date... 


To the student who wishes &, 


BY | j | 
1 
| ! 
| 
| | 
{ 
} 
Of 
| | 
“II 
Maurice Williams, Esq., Wann Wen Schools, Swansea. 
A. Haweridge, Esq., Barrow-in-Furness. It 
two 
-shor 
M n >» pellord Fark, Stati 
urgess Macphie, -, M.D., Montgomery. tw 
Wm Redhead. Beck, Ulverston. R 
Hon. Viscount Clif en, Lanhydrock, Bodmin, Cornwall. Topi 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


Now Ready, price 9s. net. 


Radical Parson 


By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 


“It is a record of stirring times in a past which, though only fifteen 
years ago, already appears half fabulous. Several chapters are ocou- 
pied with personal anecdotes, full of interest, of the great figures in 
the struggie with whom Mr. Tuckwell came into contact.””—DAILY NEWS. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Erp., ‘London, and all Booksellers. 


q 
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SALES, BY AUCTION,» 


The Extensive and Valuable Library, of the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq.,C.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., THIS DAY (Satu rday), and Three Following ays, at One o'clock 
isely, the extensive and valua LIBRARY of Manuscripts’ and Printed 
Book ks of the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq., C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire. 
May be viewed. Catalogues } may | be had. 


” The! Extensive and Valuable Collection of Books on Shipping, Navigation, and 
Naval Affairs, formed by the late JOHN SCOTT, Eszq., C. 

BaSRS. SOTHEBY, WI LKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, >. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, April and at One o'clock pre- 

cisely, the Extensive and llection of KS connected with 

SHIPPING, Navigation, the eat Es, and Naval’ Affairs of all Countries, Ancient 

= Modern, including very many rare works in most of the European = iW 

ising nearly 1,000 different works ; formed by the late John Scott, Esq., C.B., 


alkshill, Largs, Ayrshire. 
May be viewed _ Catalogues n may be had. 


CARICATURES and other HUMOROUS ENGRAVINGS and “DRAWIN Gs. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


IMPORTANT NEW FINE ART WORK. 
Part 1 Now Ready, price 7d. net. 


The National Gallery of 
British Art 


Callery). 

4 CONTAINING A NUMBER OF 

{EXQUISITE REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES, 
And Beautiful Reproductions of the Principal Pictures, 

With an Introduction by 

Sir CHARLES HOLROYD, the Keeper of the Gallery. 

“Nothing could be finer than the reproductions in the number just 

_ published.” —DAILY GRAPHIC. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 2d. post free. 


Che Publisher and Bookseller 


The Week’s Record and Review of the Book Trade. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 


NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


Above periodical is an 
“ILLUSTRATED NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 


It is, as its name implies, a monthly record of events in the 
‘two Services. Its contents include a Full-page Supplement with 
‘short pg Sketch “ some Naval or Military Celebrity ; 
Stations he Army and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the 
‘two Services; Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; 
Reviews of Service Books ; ; Notes on Novelties ; Articles on Service 
Topics of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &c.; while Repro- 
-ductions of up-to-date Photographs and Drawings by well-known 
Artists are freely introduced. 

Subscription, 8s. a year, post free. 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’ S, LONDON, S.W. 


OCKRO ACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 

for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., a destroyed ta of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

Dr. BH. and Canon R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 


(post-fiee) HEWIT, 66 Division Street, S 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
‘MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


‘ 


Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, ~~ il 7, at One o'clock Percisely, a COLLECTION 
of DRAWINGS and ENGRA GS of Humorous Subjects, Caricatures, &c., 
by Rowlandson, Gillray, Dighton, Cruikshank, Bunbury, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA, 


being No. 650 of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Consisting of Early and Important Works on 
MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

A large portion of the above Catalogue consists of an interesting Scientific 
Library formed in the early XVIIIth Century, and nearly all the ks bear 
the fine Armorial Bookplate of the original noble owner. other portion, 

chiefly Chemical, formed the Library of the late 
PROF. ALEXANDER WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
POST FREE FROM 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 
37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 6, Pi ILLy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. the 2 New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Chore Bindicas for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHROMOS. 
Large number in stock ; 

Send stam 

SAINT J 


= 


for this month’s 
DE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION. 


ST. PAUL’S ‘SCHOOL, LONDON. 


The Governors of St, Paul’s School, London, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that 
it is their intention shortly to elect a HIGH MASTER, who will enter upon his 
duties in September next. 

Candidates must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. No 
person is disqualified by reason only of his not being or not intending to te in holy 
orders. The Governors and the p> Master are required to make proper provision 
for religious instruction in the School in accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England. 

Candidates are requested to make their application in writing, and forward 
30 copies of not more than t with not more than three 
references, to the undersigned on or before the 2gth April next. 

Any further information which ma desired may be obtained from the under- 
signed, and candidates may be supplied, if they desire it, with copies of the scheme 
settled by the Charity Commissioners ae 3 roved by her late Majesty in Council. 

N WATNEY, Clerk to Governors. 


Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, E.C., 
23rd March, 1905. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION. June 6, 7, & 8. One of vag (499 for the first year), one 

of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of r ve Council Nomi- 

nations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded ys who do weil, but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 


FIFTEEN SCHOL ARSHIPS at least, of value rangin tween £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 20 
per annum for Sons of Old Chel $s only THR SCH 


confined to candidates for Army E 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under 1s, 
ond Janke candidates under 140n May sst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 

eltenharn. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of of London.) 


’ | ‘HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY ist, 
and Students then entering will be a ible to compete for Bateance 
Scholarships of the combined value of €360 in followin 
as os — numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes award 
studentship. 
Governors have opened an additional so Beds on the Medical side of the 


The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general departments 
are open to Students without charge, and holders of Resident Appointments 
are ed with board and lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

ent Prospectus of the School , soumiaing full iculars as to Fees, Course of 

advised, Regulations for Residents in the lege, > apply, personally or 
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BROWN, LANGHAM & 6CO.’S 
New List of Novels at all Libraries. 
** An admirable romance, handled with expert skill 
T and originality. Dural isa fascinating personality, 
Altogether, I bave not read a better tale of adven- 
ture for years.”—Daity Mat. 


adventures fall thiek and fast, and they are men 
and women who walk the pages, not mere shadows. 


“Not since Mr. Morrison's ‘ Tales of 
Mean Streets’ has there appeared such a 
picture of the blacker side of London life 
as Mr. Carlton Dawe's ‘ Lammas Grove.’ 
As real a personality and vastly more 


LAMMAS GROVE. 


Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. sinister than Egdon Heath in ‘The 
Return of the Native.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


“The most important book of the new 
year. Mr. St. John Lucas’s romance 
contains much admirable writing, much 
uncommon wit ; and it proves the author 
to possess a more than ordinary percep- 
tion of the beautiful. There is abundance 

of hope for him." —Black and W ute. 


“The book is from the pen of Mr. 
Horace Wyndham, and deals in an inti- 
mate manner with lite in the ranks, at 
home and abroad, in barracks and camp, 
in peace and war.” 


AUBREY ELLISON. 
Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. 


KING’S SCARLET. 
Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Westminster Gazette. 


To be had ot all Booksellers’ end Libraries Next Week. 
GROUND IVY. By Myra Swan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


2/- 2/- 


Just published. 2’-. 
By E. H. Lacon 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
“The story is powerful; its author has an insight into human nature, with an 


Watson. 
accomplished and imaginative art."—Scotsan. 
Just published. 2/-. 


GRACE MARLOW. By Josepu Crayton. 


“ The pathos of the tale is moving and genuine.” —7imes. 

“Told with so much truth, humour, and, above all, with such a fine sympathy, 
which has in it no trace of cant; a really valuable study of a certain side of modern 
life." —Speaker. 


Just published. 2/-. 


JOHN BLANKSETT’S BUSINESS. By 


oserH CLAYTON. 
“We cannot too highly praise the restraint and simplicity with which the story 


is told.”"—Academy. 


Just published. 


REDEEMED BY LOVE (Valencia Varelst). 


By M. A. SycvestRe. 
“The book shows what men are and what they might become.” tes 
Pall Gazette. 


THUMBNAIL ESSAYS. By K.C. Demy 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum, ss. net. 
“* There is thought and wisdom in these little essays." —Zimzes. 
“ By their nature some of these slight papers contain counsels of perfection, but 
they are always on the right and bracing side of moral life, well written and pre- 
sented with good feeling and taste." —Academzy. 


FORTY FABLES for FIRESIDE REFLEC- 


TION. By W. Birp Atiex. Fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
These racy apologues are profusely illustrated, and the book is daintily bound. 
_ “These have the merit of brevity—also of simplicity, and Miss Woodward's 
little Vey round the titles are excellent. A pleasant little book.” mes. 
The Fables, in A:sop style, are quite goud.”— Queen. 
By L. 


THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


ry Tarsor. Illustrated by Gertrude M. Bradley. Square crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Diary of Twelve Months’ Work in a Child's Garden. A delightful little book 
of fun, frolic, and work by busy little hands and active brains. “a -_ 

“This is a pretty! ittle book. It describes how three young enthusiasts were 
entrusted with * gardens of their very own,’ and the failures and successes attending 
their work. The book is pleasantly written, and the illustration ate very pretty 
and add much to the charm of the book.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Being Three 
Years’ Autobiography in Western America. By Mortey Roserrs. Demy 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ This story of his wanderings and hardships in Western America reads like a 
novel—even like a novel by Mr. Roberts himself. As a picture of earlier days in 

British Columbia it should soon be invaluable.”—S¢. /ames’s Gazette. 


NEW SERIES. 


All crown 8vo. 


By MARCUERITE 
BRYANT. Price 6s. LOUIS DUR [ 
Crown Svo. cloth gilt. 


HOW to DEAL WITH the UNEMPLOYED. 


By Mary Hiccs. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 
* book is an attempt to analyse the whole unemployed p a mah 
“It says all there is to be said about the unemployed much f 
any other we are acquainted with."—Fadian News. 4 


S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 47 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C, 
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DAY’S LIBRARY LTD., 
96 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
Founvep 1776. LONDON, W 
The Second Oldest Established Circulating Library in Lendon. 
Terms of Town and Country Subscriptions, with List of Recent Additions * 
to the Library, post free on application. 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST of Surplus Library Books (and others) offered 
in good condition for Cash at Greatty Repvucep Prices. Now Ready. + 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
VI.—The Hon. J. SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 
THE COMEDY OF CORRESPONDENCE. > 
By THE SAMPLER. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE. 
By THE CITY EDITOR. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


INDIA £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before sth October, 1948. 


2d. weekly. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly 
forbidden by the Instrument creating the Trust. 
(See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000; 
which will de consolidated with the existing India £3 per cent. Stock. 


Minimum Price of Issue, £97 per Cent. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
give notice that they are authorised to receive Tenders for this Loan. 

This Issue is made partly under the provisions of the East India Loan Act, 1393, 
for the purchase of the undertaking of the Bengal Central Railway Company ; 
partly under the provisions of 5« Vict., ch. 5, in order to provide funds for the 
construction, &c., of Railways in India through the agency of Companies ; and 
partly under the provisions of 1 Edw. VII., ch. 25, for the discharge of £250,000 
Debentures of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, falling due on the 
30th June, 1905. 

— ts Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly az the Bank of England, on the sth January, the sth April, the ‘th July. 
and the sth October in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter’s Dividend) 
heing payable on the sth July next : and will be consolidated with the India £3 per 
Cent. Stock now existing, which is not redeemable until the sth October, 1948, but 
will be redeew able at par on or after that day, upon one year’s previous notice 
ae ee given in “ The London Gazette” by the Secretary of State for India ia 
n 


cil. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank of 
Ireland, where all assignments and Transfers are made. All Transfers and Stock 
Certificates are free of Stamp Duty. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
Two o'clock on Thursday, the 6th April, 1905, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery 
of the tender. The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

‘Tenders may be for the whole or any yn of the Stock in multiples of £102. 
Each tender must state what amount of money will be given for every £100 of 
Stock ; and the amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside of the 
tender. Tenders at different prices must be on separate forms. The minimum 
price, below which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £97 for every £100 
of Stock. All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of six pence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders, at or above the minimum price, for a larger 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be issued, the tenders at the lowest price 
accepted will be subject to a fro rata diminution. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partia! allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
ment. Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments w.l! be required are as follows :— 


so much as, when added to the deposit, 

will leave Seventy-five Pounds (Ster- 

ling) to be paid for each hundred 
unds of Stock. 

On Friday, the 19th Mav, 1903, £25 per cent. 

On Friday, the s6th June, 1905, £25 per cent. 

On Friday, the tqth July, 1905, 425 per cent. 


The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 18th April, 1905, under 
ciscount at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit 
and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable on 
the sth July, 1905, will be issued in exchange for the provisional eg 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can be 
inscribed (i.e. converted} into Stock); or, they can be exchanged for Stock Certifi- 
cates to bearer in denominations of £100, £s00, £1,000, without payment 
~~ fee, i exchange is effected not later than the 1st September, 1903- 

tock Certificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock Certificates 

may be converted into Stock, at any time,-on payment of the usual fees. 


) 
On Tuesday, the 18th April, 1905, - 


Tenders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of England, 
or at anyof its Br: s; at the Bank of Ire'and ; of Mr. Horace H. Scott, the 
Broker to the of State for India in Council (Messrs. R. Nivison & Co.) 


8 Finch Lane, London, E.C. ; or of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lo: 
Street, London, E.C. 
Baxk oF ENGLAND, 1st April, 1905. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1904. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. : ASSETS. Or. 
To Suhecribed Capital— By in Bankers... os 
of £10 each (fully paid)... | Native Gold on hand and in transit” 229,685 1b 4 
Notes in Circulation Money at call and short notice against Securities .. ... 143,702. 0 0 
Amounts due to Oustomers on Deposit, Current, and other Investments in Consols, Treasury Bills, Transvaal Three per 
Accounts .., ra €,068.044 2 4 Cent. Guaranteed Stock, and Municipal and other Securi- 
Drafts issued on Branches and Agents, outstanding at date 183,954.13 5 
4,665 16 11 Bills of Exchange purehased and current atdate ...  ... 1,674,182 5 3 
Bills Receivable on account of Customers __.., aa 503,706 16 7 Bank Premises and other Properties in South africa . _ 246680 6 8 
Profit and Loss Account— Bills discounted for and Advances to Oustomers_... “lie 9 7 
‘Balance undivided December 31,1903... £17,901 15 1 
Net Profit for year ended December 3i, Capital Aa} 
« For which 10,000 New Shares have been 
120,969 11 2 Resolation 
ts,as per Resolution 
Less Interim Dividend paid July 16,1904... 44,000 0 C General Meeting 
6,969 1 2 | March 22, 1899 
| Less Amounts written off © 
| 69,000 0 0 
£8,329,297 0 5 £8 329,297 0 5 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Rebate on Bills not yet due ooo oso  £4,66516 11 By Grogs Profits (including Balance £17,901 15s. 1d. broucht 
Expenditure, including Rent and Taxes, Salaries, Remunera- | forward from the year ending Lecember 31, 1903), aitec 
tion to Directors and Auditors, and all other Expenses at aeducting Interest due on Fixed Deposits, Duty on Note 
° | Circulation, Appropriation to Bank Premises, Furniture 
Head Office and Branches 9 | and Fittings, and Stationery, and making provision for 
Balance carried forward... 11 2 | all losses and contingencies £287,012 17 7 
| £287,0.2 17 7 


£287,012 17 7 | 


Examined and found correct according to the Head Office Books and the Certified Returns received from the Branches and Ageiicies of the Bank. 


Pretoria : February 10, 1905, 


KULBT. BAIKLEK, 
JOHN DOUGALL, 


} Auditors. 


APPROPRIATION. 
£88,000 0 O., By Balance of Profit and Los: Account 


To Dividend of 8 percent. .., 
(Of this the Interim Dividend paid on July 16, 1904, absorbed 


£44,000) 
Reserve Fund (making it £130,000)... 
(Reducing the Balance of this Account to £50,000) 
Balance to be carried forward 12,969 11 2 
£120,969 11 2 


£120,969 11 2 


£120,969 11 2 


OCEAN ACCIDENT 


AND GUARANTEE. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Institute cf Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, E.C., under the presidency of Sir Thomas Hewitt, K.C., J.P. 


Chairman of the Company). 

The Assistant-Secre' (Mr. T. M. E. Armstrong) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said he had no doubt vw d would all share the feeling that the report 
and accounts are not otherwise than satisfactory. Things at the present time are in 
a much better condition than they were last year, although last year, in its turn, 
showed a great improvement on the previous year. The troublous times have 
ceased, and I hope very shortly that we may see nothing but sunshine before us, In 
the first instance, your attention will be drawn, I think, to the amount of the pre- 
miums, less reinsurances and bonus to assured, £1,060,896. This, in comparison with 
the previous year, is a “~~ reduction, the premium income of last year being 
41,101,000; but I think I have said in previous years that we regard that as no 
misfortune ; it means much greater care in the consideration and selection of the 

isks that are offered to us. We are now, I think, taking up the position of being 
masters in the art of rejecting a risk if it is a one. gr our officials, 
our branch managers, and every person connected with the corporation know 
well that they do not earn —n praise from us by merely increasin; 
the premium income, What we have got to do, as I think have sai 
before, is to get £1 of good business rather than 30s. of bad business. 
It is specially mentioned in the directors’ report that during the year 1904 the 
ard, pursuant to the intentions ex last year, have settled and cleared off 
the books an abnormal number of permanent liability claims in the employers’ 
liability department, one group alone having absorbed a sum of £104,403. The 
amount of compensation paid away during the year has thereby been considerably 
increased ; but with the result that the amount required to be set aside for out- 
standing claims has been satisfactorily reduced. Now I have received letters from 
some of the sbareholders—and I am always var and to receive anything in the 
nature of criticism—and I observe that inquiry been made in more than one 
uarter as to whether this £104,403 is a surprise to us. My answer to that is ** No.” 
wish it particularly to go forth to the shareholders that that amount was provided 
for, and a in the accounts of the year 1903; in fact, the amount that has 
been paid away shows a saving—not a very large saving, but a saving—over the 
calculation or estimate we had made. Then there is a saving in the general ex- 
penses, which have gone down from £69,241 to £65,555; and in the expenses of 
management there is an increase from £162,738 to £166,759. 1 may say that this is 
a matter which has engaged the particular attention of the board, inasmuch 
as it is very important that we should not allow the exp of Zz 
to increase so as to bear more than a fair portion to the general 
premium income and the other figures in the profit and loss account. The 
increase, however, is really attributable to matters that we thoroughly understand. 

The general result of the analysis of the accounts is that there is a balance of 
£75,379, and the q of the d 1 of that had to be considered by the board. 
I need not remina you that two or three years ago we had more or less of a set- 
’ , and had to take from the reserve fund a considerable sum of money. Having 
done that we do not feel—I, personally, am very strong on the point—that it is right 
r good housekeeping for us, the moment we turn the corner and find that a con- 
siderable balance is available, to put our bands into the money bags and increase 
the amount of the dividend by means of a bonus. I am very happy to say that we 
have received a very considerable number of communications from share- 
holders congratulating us on our backbone in that matter. You have to 


remem that the directors, when we had the bad year, manfully paid 
dividend of 15 _cent., which is not a bad dividend for any company 
to pay. We paid it, although the profits of the year did not really show 


that we could do it. ‘There were various comments made to the effect that we 
were declaring a dividend which the profit-and-loss account did not show we had 
earned ; but we knew what we were about. We kept the dividend at 15 per cent., 
and now, just in the same way to keep a level head, we do not propose to declare 


a bonus this year. We have always to consider not only the shareholders, but the 
policy-holders. The latter, especially the large ones, who have large sums depen- 
dent on our financial position, closely scrutinise the manner in which our accounts 
are framed and the manner in which we deal with our funds. I think I said last 
year that our watchwords were safety and fairness. It is no use talking 
about our dividends simply as shareholders; we have to please the policy- 
holders also, and to steer a middle course which will satisfy the one and will not 
show too great profits that will lead the others to believe that they are not 
getting value for their policies. I have heard nothing except continued 
a rom every quarter regarding the accounts; everybody seems to 
satisfied. I propose now to refer to one or two matters which are 
not only of public interest, but of interest to you as shareholders in this large 
company. You may have seen in the daily papers that the directors are promoting 
at the present time a Bill in liament—tor shortness I may term it the Ocean 
Bill—to enable the company to do a class of business that hitherto it hasdone in a 
sort of halting and hesitating manner by reason of want of power, but which, we 
think, is likely to form a very considerable and safe class of business in the future. 
That our view is shared is manifest from the fact that a number of the banksand the 
old life insurance companies have, by reason of our Bill, I am afraid, woke up to the 
fact that we see a possibility of a good and safe investment, and they are following 
suit by obtaining from their shareholders power to do the same class of business. 
It may be advisable that I should explain the matter. At the present time a good 
many of us, I dare say, are pestered and troubled and anxious over private trusts. 
One's friends come and ask : ‘* Won't you be my trustee?” This gone on for 
centuries, and until the formation of joint-stock companies no one ever thought of 
any other mode of dealing with trusts ; but when corporations took the place of 
private individuals, for the first time the possibility came before persons who were 
seeking trustees : “* Why should not I appoint a corporation—it must be a pros- 
perous and rich corporation —a trustee, instead of my brother-in-law, my father-in- 
law, or some intimate relation or friend?” Well, the law did not permit it. We 
came to the conclusion that we would apply to Parliament, following some other 
efforts that had been made in previous years by other companies, to get full power 
to act as executor, administrator, and trustee, in the fullest sense. The Bill has 
one on upto the present time, and has met with very. little opposition, and I 
ve considerable hope—of course, it is not by any means a certainty—that we 
shall be able to steer our Parliamentary ship into a safe port. The next point I 
think it well to bring before you is the questioa of workmen’s compensation, which, I 
can assure you, has been a bogey, a trouble, a worry, and an anxiety to every member 
of our board forsome years. We conceived recently that we had landed ourselves 
in a position of security, with complete knowledge that we had got our statistics, 
and that we had been able to know exactly the ground on which w= stood ; and 
then came, as I dare say you have seen, a departmental commission for considering 
the question of workmen's compensation, and the agitation on the part of our friends 
the workmen, that the Act should be made much more embracing and much wider 
than it has hitherto been. Of course, this means that we have got to begin again 
if it passes, and we will have the same trouble still before us in regard to the new 
alterations as we had under the old system; but, on the other hand, you have a 
body of directors and a staff who, I think, are quite capable of dealing with that 
question. ‘lalking about the employers’ insurance department, in which we have 
always had consideravle interest, 1 may say that, as promised, much greater care 
and selection of the risks have been adopted, and it has converted, so far 
as I can see, the loss which that department was the cause of som: few years ago 
into the present profit, which, I think, shows that we have turned the corner. 
I will close my remarks by reminding you that the results achieved are noc dus to 
the individual efforts of the directors, but tothe united efforts of a very able and 
efficient staff, to whom we are greatly indebted. I beg to move: “‘ That the 
report and balance-sheet be 
he Earl of Galloway seconded the motion, and after discussion the report aid 
accounts were unanimously adopted, 
Votes of thanks to the Caiman » directors, and staff at home an abroad closed 
the proceedings. 
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